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on the History of Architecture, | 
commenced in conjunction with 
notices of the Courts at the 
Crystal Palace—we traced down 
the succession of styles to the advent of a new 
mamner of ornamentation, chiefly practised in 
France, though derived from Italy. In speaking | | 
of the degenerate style, which is mainly exem- | 
plified in the buildings of Rorromini, and which | 
led to the other, we had cited a class of works 
not generally referred to when the history of the | 
period had been under consideration. We also | 
alluded to the modified effects of Italian prece- | 
dent upon the architecture of different coun- | 
tries. Some further comparison of the state of | 
art in England and France during the seven- 
teenth century, may contribute to the better 
comprehension of the subject,—more especially | 

as regards the character and results of the period 
of Louis XIII. of France, and the long reign of | 
the more celebrated monarch, his successor. 
The higher qualities of art do not necessarily 
answer to the bidding of patronage, nor are they 
always to be found where there may be a colossal 
seale of expenditure. 


“ Something there is more needful than expense.” 








A corresponding regard by the best archi- 
tects of France and Eng'and, for particular 
models, did not result in identity of general 
style. Though the same Cinque-cento element 
may pervade the chief monumental works in 
each case, the other circumstances controlling 
the general character of architecture were dif- 
ferent. 

It is within the power of individuals possess- 
ing the requisite art-qualifications, to exert great 
influence upon the architecture of their own 
time. In the present day, we may complain of 
the difficulty of putting forth this influence,— 
yet, how much of the existing taste for Gothic 
architecture can now be traced to one man? 
Enough, we think, to greatly serve the argument 
of those who are of opinion, that any style of archi- 
tecture may be attributed to one such source of 
teaching and exemplification. In the case of 
the seventeenth century, at least, it is clear, not 
only that to Inigo Jones we owe the introduc- 
tion of a new style into England, but that his 
example and authority had much to do with the 
character of the noble works that followed 
after. The Elizabethan literature and art, 
receiving an Italian impress—directly, as well as 
through the ordinary overland passage of style— 
had, indeed, prepared the soil for the kindly 
acceptance of the plant. But the vigour of the 
race of English architects is not the less to be 
regarded as one of the chief causes of the high 
condition of Italian architecture amongst us. 
Whether it was by the architects of this school, 
that the excessive deference to precedent, lately 
attributed to those of the present day, was 
induced,—or whether the positive reproduction 
of the buildings of Italy, occasionally resorted 


| accordingly. 





to, was to be delonded—nb it cannot be by us—| 


are questions which might fairly be put, 
Let it be admitted that the use made of Italian 
models did not manifest those qualities of art, 


vidual fecling and precedent alone. 


We should! in the grand monumental works. 


M. Quatre- 


estimate the works of the seventeenth century—! mere de Quincey himself remarks, ek each 


as we are told we should estimate all works— 
with reference to the circumstances of their 
day; and doing this, 
will not be found what it should have been. 


|. 


which we have not. 


architect pursued his own studies, without aid- 
Ing in the formation of any permanent se sak 
our comparative position ' The kindly interchanges ofa profe sssional brother- 
It | hood, our art requires now, but which we reeog- 
may be even, that the artistic feeling is the thing | nise a growing desire 


to foster, and give the 


| advantage of. “Constant commun’cation had all 


The real great defect in many of the works along been maintained with Italy; and, as we 


of the Anglo-Italians, 
English habits and climate. 


was the forgetfulness of | have seen even in the period before that we are 
Even in the plans | | noticir ng, Italian architects of the first order had 
of Jones, convenience was sacrificed often to an! been resident in Franes. 


The elegant Renais- 


idea of internal effect,—but in the works of! sance of Philibert de Lorme, and th: at exemplified 


some architects the mistake is constant. Pope | 
said that Lord Burlington had shown that,— 


** Pompous buildings once were things of use ;” 


and asks whether the “imitating fools” should 


“ 





call the winds through long arcades toroar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door, 
Conscious they act a true Palladian part, 

And, if they starve, they starve by rules of art.” 





| Yet Burlington was by no means free from 
errors of a similar kind, and was himself satirized | 
His house at Chiswick—a be -au-| 
| tiful work of art though it be—was “too smail | 
| watch,” whilst of the house in Cork-st reet, pert 
| Chesterfield said :— as General Wade could not | 
|live in it, he had better take a house opposite 
and look at it.” 

We say that these are questions which we 


have no present need to pursue to a decision. | 
The influence of the individual upon art does 


For the main point before us, the historie in- 
terest and the value and merit of the school, we 





might instance the production of an artist like | 
Vanbrugh, though no one may have been more 
lampooned than he was. But we could find others 
also, who did not subordinate the exercise of 
inventive power to the forms of the admired | 
example. 

Inigo Jones may have been injured as an 
artist, by the very extent of his admiration for 
the works of another. But it is impossible to 
avoid noticing how continually Ais merits grow 
upon us by the better knowledge of his works, 
now gradually being arrived at. Few artists have | ¥ 
been so unfortunate as regards the completion 
of their designs, or the permanence of their exe- 
cuted buildings. The common habit of ascribing 
the authorship of many uncertified works to this 
architect, is rather a traditionary piece of testi- 
mony to the importance of his position in the 
history of art, than a practice to be defended 
Still, enough is now before the world, in which 
we can admire the inventive power, and the 
varied treatment, which were not wanting 
in the works of the great originator of 
Italian architecture in England. It must 
be recollected that Jones was the first of 
an illustrious line, but that he had the good 


sense to reject the vicious practice of his con- | 


temporaries in Italy, noticed in the last article. | 
Walpole thought him “the greatest in his pro- 
fession” ‘in these kingdoms,” and says that 
Inigo Jones, “if a table of fame, like that in the 
‘Tatler,’ were to be formed for men of great and 
indisputable genius in every country, would s save 
England from the disgrace of not having her 
representative among the arts.” 

But though there may be the opportunity for | 
the right man to exercise a visible influence ; as | 











in the old Louvre, by Leseot (and to which the 
nearest approach in England is in Mr. Hope’s 
house in Piccadilly), had had contemporary with 
them the pure Italian architecture of Jean Bul- 
lant. The last-named architect, practising during 
the period 1540 to 1573, or not less than thirty 
years before our James I. began to reign, we 
have means of forming a comparative estimate. 
Holland House and Hatfield had not been built : 
Jones had not paid even his first visit to Italy. 
But when the Bangnoting House, Whitehall, 
‘had been completed, in 1622, the old manner 


‘to live in, and too large to hang to one’s) there had been resolutely shandoned, and the 


style founded on Italian models began its ex- 
tended and permanent course. During the 
same period, the architecture of France, which 
we lately found so diffieult to characterize, had 
neither held to the Renaissance of one archite ct, 
nor to the Cinque-cento style of the other. 


not always originate with the architect, and 
thus, unfortunately, it is often to be referred as 
much to ecaprice or “little knowledge,” as to 
result of esthetic reasoning. With Mary 
de Medicis, the humour was to have some- 
thing wherein she might be reminded of 
her native city, and what is called the “in- 
termediate style” of De Brosse, was the conse- 
quence. Between the preceding styles and the 
rustic work of the Florentine palaces, the con- 
trast formed was very great. It has been said, 
that similar work is not adapted to buildings 

with less extended parts than those at Florence : 
on the other hand, De Brosse was an architect 
of some merit, and had all the skill in grouping, 
which, indeed, was general with the architects 
of that time. But that regular progression of 
style which is by no means inconsistent with the 
exercise of invention, is, on the whole, the most 
favourable condition for the progress of art. It 
requires some time before any style can gain the 
hold on the public mind, w hich is essential to 
general art-production. The demand for par- 
ticular style, is the expression from the ome 
of their idea andard of excellence 
which was within their reach: the life of the 
professor himself does not suffice for pursuing 
from the outset, inquiries into those principles 
which each style has endeavoured, and gone 
some way to solve; but again and again, in the 
history of the art, are we reminded that any- 
thing opposed to the calm, philosophical educ- 
tion of principles, only retards the progress,— 
in the same manner that opposing demands upon 
architects have been allowed to do in our own 
day. 

In the Luxembourg palace by De 
\the high-pitched roofs, and the grouping of 


of the nearest st 


3rosse, 


opportunities and individual powers usually are, | masses at the angles of buildings surrounding a 


the authority is seldom absolute; or rather, | 


court, and some of the other features of the 


circumstances are not always controlled by the | best- known form of French domestic archi- 


| exercise of qualities in the ‘architect ,—perhaps 
|not the less required, though supplementary to 


shown by the Cinque-cento artists in ¢heir use| taste and learning. In Jones’s case, the circum- 


of ancient models: it is our main business here 
to relate the history of architecture as we find 
it, not to supply excuses for any system supposed 
to weigh down the energy of ourowntime. The 
esthetics of art are now being gathered toge- 
ther—in the effort to give to the feeling of the 
artist, the assistance of the principles of a 
science: the architect of former time had indi- 








stances were as we have seen favourable, and 
the fame of “a great traveller,” which we find 
recorded on the occasion of his visit to Oxford, 
may have supplied the rest. 

In France, though the architects individually 
were men of equal merit, it cannot be said that 
ony one of them had corresponding influence, or 
that there is a similar character of progression 


tecture, are very remarkable. De Brosse died 
about the year 1625, but his works influenced 
the style of many later buildings. After the 
death of Inigo Jones, in 1651, we have ample 
means of judging of characteristics of the 
French style, from specimens of it which are 
found in England. 

Montague-house, the Old British Museum, 
of which illustrations appeared in some of the 
early volumes of the Builder, and which was 





originally erected in 1674, afforded an example 
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of the ordinary character of the style contem- 
jorary in France. Though Sir Christopher 
Vren adopted the manner to some extent, as in 
Chelsea Hospital—and, however pleasing it 1s In 
many of its main features—it is clearly an 
exotic and concurrent style with us, and not 
that which anywhere, conveys adequately the 
idea of palatial grandeur,—that which is so 
strikingly exhibited in the work of the same 
architect at Greenwich. And here we come to 
the chief point to which we have been endea- 
youring to draw the attention of our readers,— 
the diverse circumstances under which the 
Italian influence was exerted in the two coun- 
tries. 

The domestic architecture of a country, 
as we have heretofore remarked, should by no 
means be disregarded in the attempt to define 
the style at a particular epoch. The chief 
forms do not readily undergo change. The 
Gothic and castellated elements in England and 
France, may be observed in general forms long 
after the style as marked by decorative details, 
had become modified. In the latter country, 
from political causes, these elements were to be 
observed to a greater extent at the same date, 
than in the later Elizabethan, or Jacobean 
architecture. Thus it came to pass, that the 
French architects had to adopt the high-pitched 
roofs and the dormer windows of a much earlier 
style, and that the conical-capped turrets 





only by the fact of a general change in the 
tone of thought, which took place throughout 
Europe. The pursuit of “the ideal” was no 
longer followed, and ancient models lost their 
prestige. In sculpture, mere imitative carving, 
or fanciful attitudes, were the great objects. 
Sir William Chambers, who wrote his treatise 
many years later, especially instances the statues 
by Bernini, on the colonnades of St. Peter’s, 
with their twisted attitudes, and draperies 
blown by the wind, as especially unsuited to 
combination with architecture. In painting, 
landscape art was developed,—the best result 
of the tendency we have referred to. In in- 
terior decoration, the rules of sa gram were 
more than ever called into use for the treatment 
of ceilings, and other unsuitable spaces, with the 
represcatations of architectural details. Pozzo, 
the Jesuit, and author of the book on Perspec- 
tive, was one of the chief practitioners in this 
branch of art; but the inner dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral furnishes a familiar instance. 

In the next chapter of our rr view 
of the architecture of England and France, the 
works of Sir Christopher Wren, and of his con- 
temporary the great architect of France, will 
need especial examination. 











THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
LittLe can be said congratulatory of the 


crowned the pavilions of the angle and central! majority of the works here appertaining to the 


masses. To these, later, Mansart added the | 


| 
| 


| 


curb-roof, otherwise known by his name, and 
the result was a style, in our opinion having 
some merit and esthetic value, but which is not 
that which would have been chosen for the 
architecture of Versailles, by an English archi- | 
tect, having regard to the magnificence which | 
was contemplated. The exterior of the great | 
work of Le Vau and Mansart shows a mass of | 
mean buildings, and conveys no idea of the | 
riches that are within. In England, however, | 
the transition from the Jacobean was not only | 
more easy, but there was less opportunity for | 
prejudice against new forms. 

In the seventeenth century, therefore, we | 
find in doth countries, an Italian style and a} 
modern French style of architecture ; but the | 
style which was the rule in one country, was 
rather the exception in the other. The archi- 
tects of both countries studied at the same 
school, yet the result was hardly what might 
have been expected. Indeed, it was not till a 
late date comparatively, that France possessed 
an architect of merit so far corresponding with 
those of England, as to make fair use of his 
advantages of position. That rank may, perhaps, 
be claimed for Le Mercier, the architect of the 
Church of the Sorbonne. This building was 
commenced in 1629, or soon after the death of 
De Brosse. The portico, which, if treated in the 
usual way, would be tetrastyle, has the angles 
each formed by a group of four columns. The 
pediment projects from a high-pitched truncated 
roof, which forms a good base for the dome. 
There is a clerestory with buttresses. With the 
relative positions of the main features, and some 
resemblance in the roofs, in this building and 
the centre of Chelsea Hospital, it is impossible 
to avoid supposing a certain community of feel- 
ing between the architects of the earlier and later 
buildings. But there is nothing in France of 
similar date which can be compared with Jones’s 
portico to Old St. Paul’s, commenced in the 
year 1633, the date to which we owe the statue 
of Charles I. at Charing-cross. In regard to 
sculpture, on the contrary, little can be art 
as the work of Fuglish artists. With the excep- 
tion of Nicholas Stone, who executed the monn- 
ment of Sir George Villiers and his wife, and 
that of the Countess of Buckingham, both in 
Westminster Abbey, the art in the reign of 
Charles I. and for many years afterwards, was 
in the hands of foreigners. The change which 
had come over the architecture of Italy about 
this time—the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—was equally marked in art generally. The 
extravagances of Borromini are referable in a 
singular manner to the individual character of 
one, whose conception of art was crushed into 
the mere outdoing of a rival, and whose own 
hand at last terminated the more fearful, in- 
ternal contest. But the cause lay deeper. The 
toleration of such caprices is to be explained 





historical or subject class. Jfediocre would be 
a polite term to apply to them. Even the 
few that assert a claim to be looked at and 
admired, excepting one or two instances, 
emanate from those from whom more might be 
expected. Not many years ago the opening day 
of the British Institution used to be anticipated 
with a pleasure and excitement only second to 
that which awaited, and still awaits, happily 
with growing cause, the annual gathering by 
the Royal Academy. Then it was customary 
with our first painters to contribute. Maclise, 
Landseer, Collins, Etty, Stanfield, Roberts, 


| Poole, Danby, Finnell, Martin, and other names 


of equal celebrity, were naturally looked for and 
found in the catalogue. Who now are their 
substitutes? Is it not extraordinary that 
amongst the half score of rising men, who year 
after year complain of neglect on the — of 
Royal Academy jurors (because they, having 
barely space for six pictures, are expected to 
award good positions to twelve, and fail some- 
times in pleasing all), some do not avail them- 
selves of this gallery to be seen to advantage ? 
Whether they may have been deterred from 
exhibiting by instances of injustice on the part of 
former hanging committees, or whatever may be 
the cause, certain it is, they do not come here, 
and the value of the exhibition is not main- 
tained. 

(1), “Cow and Sheep,” T.S. Cooper, A.R.A. 
is a favourable specimen of this well-known 
artist. (2), “ An English Cottage Home,” T. 
Creswick, R.A. is as true to nature as anythin 
produced by him, and so pure in colour, as oa 
as effect, that it considerably lessens one’s admi- 
ration of photography. In (243), “ The Park,” 
which Mr. Ansdell has stocked with some beau- 
tifully drawn “ deer,” the landscape, by Cres- 
wick, appears small and confined. Nevertheless, 
it is a valuable picture, as a conjoint perform- 
ance. Mr. R. Buckner’s life-sized study of a 
* Shepherd of the Campagna di Roma” (19), 
is executed with that facility and breadth which 
usually distinguish him. In (257), the same 
qualities are apparent; but the appearance of 
the model scarcely realizes the quotation. Like 
Messrs. Creswick and Ansdell, IF’. R. Lee, R.A. 
and T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A. still work in partner- 
ship. ve 4), “A Watering Place,” testifies how 
“eee y- We always look for the little pearl 
of “ A Sea Nymph,” so regularly contributed 
by W.E. Frost, A.R.A. and are not disappointed 
(25), although she is more quaintly disposed than 
usual. (28), “ St. Agnes,” by W. Gale, lacks 
delicacy and spirituality; its earnest intention, 
nevertheless, recommends it to notice ; but wh 
should loveliness be deemed incompatible wit 
intense expression? (407), “ An Incursion of 
the Danes; Saxon women watching the Con- 
flict,” by the same, forcibly exemplifies the re- 
pulsiveness of ugliness ; and though by no means 
deficient in most requirements of istiaie compo- 


sition, is ruined by mannerism. (42), “A Study.” 
J. Partridge charms by the beauty of the sub- 
ject, and is well oe (63), “ Hear thou in 


eaven thy Dwelling-place,” by J.Sant, a female 
invested with devotional expression, is inferior 
to many of his former productions in drawing 
and power. This artist is singularly unequal. 
(64), “The Road to the Homestead,” J. 8, 
Raven, would have been improved, perhaps, by 
more reflected light in the foreground, but is 
still a very clever landscape. If ‘ Mariana, in 
the Moated Grange,” was at all like what she 
is here represented to be (68), the gentle- 
man whose absence she deplores had some 
excuse for staying at home, and making 
her “aweary.” (69), “Church and Convent 
of the Madonna del Lasso,” G. E. Hering, is an 
reeable picture, and evinces a determination 
of conceanlults carrying out an undertaking of 
considerable difficulty. (50), “A Doubtful 
Recognition,” T. F. Dicksee, is something more 
than a pretty domestic picture: it is a natural 
conception, well composed, and firmly painted. 
(57), “ Windsor Castle, Morning,” H. Dawson, 
strikes the spectator at once, as being closely 
and faithfully studied from nature, and exhibit- 
ing knowledge, as well as observation of tem- 
porary effect, is likely to teach as much as 
please. (85), “A Welsh River, Evening,” 
J. Dearle, a repetition almost of an admirable 
original of last year. We question if this be 
judicious, even when acknow mae a worth. 
(93), “A Stackyard in Kent,” W. P. Fer- 
usson, is remarkable for vigorous execution, 
reshness and truth, and promises well for the 
future. (113), “ Cottage Interior,” F. Goodall, 
A.R.A.; careful, unpretentious, and rather low 
in tone, contrasted with (130), “ Interior of a 
Cottage near Stratford-on-Avon,” T. Earl. 
(138), “The Interview between Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Countess of Nottingham,” T. M. 
Joy, which might have been the most important 
work in the Gallery, so few are the historical 
subjects, is, we are compelled to say, disagreea- 
ble, and a failure. (153), “ A Sibyl,” L. W. De- 
sanges, is a misnomer for the pretty lady of whom 
this may be a fancy portrait. (161), “The Trophies 
of Youth,” is the title affixed by Mr. Danby to a 
truly beautiful landscape, introducing a youth 
of more than ordinary proportions, carryin 
across a stream a child. in possession of nyo 4 
rush! (175), “ A Winter Afternoon,” C. Bran- 
white, one of those snow-clad landscapes in 
which this artist delights; but somewhat too 
monotonous to convey an impression of its 
positive truth; howbeit, none can den 
the dexterity with which it is manipulated. 
(191), “The Barmouth Water,” North Wales, 
Sidney R. Perey, shows that feeling for large- 
ness and masterly treatment of effect, combined 
with facile cleanness of touch, which place this 
and similar preceding landscapes emanating 
from the same source, far above the ordinary 
level, though sometimes, it is to be feared, at the 
sacrifice of other qualities which are equall 
essential to the construction of a first-rate wor 
of art. (228), “A Border Spear,” J. W. 
Glass, looks a veritable transcript of the indi- 
vidual often described by Sir Walter Scott, 
somewhat too lightly armed, perhaps, to do all 
the mischief he intends. The effect is highly 
tical. (252), “ Birk Crag, near Harrogate, 
orkshire,” G. C. Stanfield, is truthful and 
beautiful, showing steady advance on former 
works. (278), “ Pet Calves,” W. Underhill, is 
an agreeably composed sketch, but too loosely 
painted to be considered as a matured subject 
icture. (295), “The Angel’s Whisper,” D. 
. Deane, has the charm of colour to recom- 
mend it, and although to be regarded rather as 
a promise of something better hereafter, it has 
much in it that betokens the artist. This also 
applies to (470), “The Mother,” which is pre- 
ferable for sentiment. (307), “The Bird-Trap,” 
G. Smith, is appreciable by any spectator. The 
notion has been still more successfully realised 
in (327), “ Expectation,’ W. Hemsley. The 
distinctive characteristics of the Dutch school 
have been emulated by J. D. Wingfield 
in (316) “The Painter’s Study,” an interestin 
as well as a clever representation. We are gla 
to see Mr. Inskipp again, liking him pretty well 
as (76) “ An Old Acquaintance,” and better for 
his sketch of (343) “A Girl’s Head.” (348), 





“Giving the Dogs a Lift,” J. W. Bottomley. 
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This scene in the Highlands, painted with honest 
adherence to nature, is excellent in its way. 
(349), “The Hot Breakfast,” T. Earl, is a bit 
of true canine expression. (368). “A Hedge- 
bank in May,” W. J. Webbe, a wonderfully 
intricate copy; the objects are seen as in the 
camera. (381), “ Roses,” Miss A. F. Mutrie. 
The art of depicting the evanescent beauty of 
floral creation should belong to the fair sex ; it 
would appear impossible to carry it further than 
is here done. (418), ‘ The Swoon of Endymion,” 
J. G. Naish, is too like Mr. Frost’s “ Sabrina,” 
besides being flat and forced in colour; and (425), 
“Evening on the Tagus,” Frank Dillon, might 
have been ascribed to Mr. Danby a dozen years 
ago, were it not so much more like him than 
nature. (472), “The Wood-yard, Evening,” 
Mark Anthony, is eccentric, but extremely true : 
more earth and less sky would, perhaps, have | 
improved it as a composition. (522), “The | 
Death of St. Oswald, Archbishop of York, anno | 
992, J. P. Burchett—the most ambitious | 
effort here presented: if wanting in some | 
of the essential constituents for such de-| 
signs, it has at least claims to high considera- | 
tion as a commendable attempt at achieving some- | 
thing extraordinary, and for the partial success | 
resulting. It is somewhat surprising that por- 
tions ye be so good whilst others are 
inadequate to sustain them. Its chief faults 
are want of expression and a certain general 
heaviness that makes the composition appear 








22nd November, 1829, under the protection of avowal of adhesion to the royal supremacy as 


| 


the king. It proposes and decrees prizes, grants | early as the 6th of June ensuing. 


medals, publishes a monthly collection of its 
transactions, and maintains a correspondence 
with learned bodies in all countries. The society 
numbers more than 1,500 members, French and 
foreign, who are classed into literary, honorary, 
and corresponding members. The subjects 
about which the society is employed are arranged 
into three classes : first, physical and descriptive 
statistics, embracing topography, hydrography, 
meteorology, geology, mineralogy, population, 
man considered physically, hygiene, and the 
sanitary state; secondly, positive and applied 
statistics, embracing vegetable and animal pro- 
ductions, agriculture, industry, commerce, navi- 
gation, state of the sciences, general construc- 
tion, literature, languages, and the fine arts; 
thirdly, moral and philosophical statistics, in- 
cluding the forms of religious worship, legis- 


lature, and judicial power, public administration, | 


finance, the military, marine, and diplomacy. 

At the international statistical conference, 
which was held at Brussels on September 19th, 
1853, under the presidency of Professor Quetelet, 
no less than twenty-six different countries were 
represented. 





THE CHARTER-HOUSE. 
ENSHRINED in the heart of London, as in a 
figurative sense it ought to be, this institution 


crowded, but there is much to praise. Mr. Lance | Stands unrivalled for the princely munificence of 


has a 
a dead peacock, which few could have painted. 
Messrs. Holland, J. Danby, A. W. Williams, 
G. Williams, A. Gilbert, 


rgeous “ Fruit ” piece (168), introducing its founder, a deodand for the education of 
youth, and the solace of old age in indigence. 


he living intent, and testamentary directions, of 


oddington, Copley its truly great and pious originator have been 


Fielding, N. Jutsum, Middleton, and Wilson, carried out through troublous times and perse- 


sustain their reputation, and Mr. Lear has | ¢Utions, and subsist to our day. 


** Windsor Castle ” (317), on such a scale as to 
admit of squirrels the size of life. 





THE SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. 


Occupying an area of 15 acres, enclosed 


TuHE science of statistics is of recent origin. | grounds of Ralph Stratford, Bishop of London, 


Hazard gives some running notes of its his-| who first purchased three acres, called “No- 


tory. Archenball, who was born at Elbing, in | Man’s Land,” for the sepulture of 50,000 victims 
Prussia, in 1719, and died in 1772, was the | of the plague, which A.D. 1349, nearly desolated 


first who gave the name and a scientific form | London, and carried off nine-tenths of its inhabi- | 


to this branch of knowledge. His compend, | tants. Onthis plot was afterwards built the Pardon 


originall 


seven 


published in 1749, went through | Chapel, from which the now existing thorough- 
itions. His most distinguished pupil, | fare took its name. 
Schlossa, carried out his views still further, in| Northburgh, who succeedec 


Dr. Stratford as 


the excellent, yet incomplete “Theory of} Bishop of London, bequeathed 2,000/. (equal 
Statistics,” printed at Gottingen, in 1804. In| to 30,000/. of our money) to found thereon a 


1807 ap Newman’s “ 


tics.” 


utlines of Statis-| convent for monks of the Carthusian order : he 
the systematic and compendious | also gare his leases and profits for four years, 


treatment of this subject, Fore, Remer, Mensel, | with all his reversions, plate, library, &c. to the 


oo 1, Mannert, Fischer, and particularly | same — and afterwards, Sir Walter de’ 
am Manny, 
is the eminent geogra-| the forty-fifth year of his reign (6th February, 
In Italy, there are the well-known| 1371), a royal license to found the Carthusian 
The first | monastery. 


have especially distinguished them- 
selves. The sist ieeend: 
pher. 


names of Balbi, Ludri, and Gioja. 


<nt. obtained from King Edward I. in 


The attesting signatures to this 


European Government that paid any attention | charter, being the most distinguished men of the 
to the collection of statistics in a systematic| time, are John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke ; 
manner, though this was on a limited scale, was} Humfry de Bohun, Earl of Harford ; Edmund 


Sweden. 


Mortymer, Earl of March; William de Mona- 


About the middle of the last century a|cute (now Montagu); John de Barnes, Maior of 


special commission was employed, who made 


ing facts in relation to the population of the 
country, &c. 


London ; and William de Walworthe ( afterwards 
known at intervals of five years many interest-| maior), the same who struck down Wat Tyler. 


It appears also by a deed in the British Mu- 


Schlosser having called attention | seum, that Sir Walter de Manny, Knt. purchased 


to the important results of the Swedish com-| another plot of ground, called “ Harvey Croft,” | 


mission, several other states soon entered into|| 
a similar arrangement. There is now a statisti-/t 


ying without the bars of West Smithfield, con- | 
ainmg ten and a half acres and thirty-six 


cal department, or what is termed a “ bureau,” | perches, which he devoted to the same purposes 
in connection with the Governments of Prussia, | as the three acres: thus the site of the monas- 


Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Naples, and | t 


ery and the present establishment are integral 


Sardinia. At the head of the bureau in| and identical: they were outside the city walls, 


Berlin is a 


M. J. G. Hoffmann. 


ntleman of great intelligence,|and near unto Aldersgate, and having been in- 
In 1832 Lord Auck-|creased from time to 


time, embrace several 


land and Mr. Poulett Thompson, who then|streets as well as Charterhouse-square. 


presided over the Board of Trade, established 
a statistical office in that department, in 


= 


Numerous gifts and bequests were made to 


the hospital during two centuries by the pious 


connection with which the late Mr. G. R. Porter| amongst kings, nobles, and commoners, until 
so signally distinguished himself. Its business |the treasures and possessions of the friary ex- 
is to collect, arrange, and publish statements | cited the cupidity of that reforming monarch 





relating to the condition and interests of the | Henry VIII. 


He sent his commissioners to 


British empire. The volumes annually printed visit the Charterhouse in 1534, when John 
and laid before Parliament by this office are well Howghton, the prior, and Humfry Midylmore, | 


known and highly esteemed. In the year 1831 | the procurator, refused to take the oaths: they p 


a statistical society was formed in the kingdom | were both imprisoned in the Tower, and after a) 
of Saxony, which has prosecuted its objects with | month’s endurance, they, with several of the 
great energy and success. The French Society | brethren, gave a certificate of conformity, and | 


of Universal Statistics was founded on the| ultimately the whole monastery signed an| $1,216/. 


tg 

or 2,500/. 
between Goswell-street on the east, and John- | 
street on the west, Wilderness-row on the’ 
north, and Charterhouse-square on the south, 
its position is identical with the consecrated 


ee Michael de | 


e compliance of Prior Howghton, however, 
availed him little, for he and two other monks 
were convicted of having spoken too freely of the 
king, and of his proceedings, and they were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, 4th 
May, 1535: their heads were exhibited on the 
gates of the city, and a quarter of the body of 
Howghton set on the priory itself! 

Finally, on the 10th May, 1537, William 
Traffurd, the prior, and the majority of brothers, 
took the oaths of renunciation and supremacy, 
and conveyed the monastery to the king by 
deed executed 10th June, 1537; the prior 
having secured a pension of 20/. a year, and the 
others of 5/. each, the income, thus devolving 
to the Crown, having been then estimated at 
700/. per annum, exclusive of immense wealth 
in eer chattels, &c. 

veil must be thrown over other acts of 
violence, persecution, imprisonment, and execu- 
tions (all probably acts of policy), perpetrated in 
the name of the Christian religion. Thomas 
Bedyll, archdeacon of Cornwall, one of the 
king’s commissioners, a tool of Cromwell, in his 


| letter, 14th June, 1537, told that minister and 


| pliant tool of the king, that the martyrs of the 


‘old Church were “ despatched by the hand of 


God!” 

Soon after the dissolution and sacking of the 
monastery, the site of it, together with Pardon 
Croft, was granted to Sir Edward North (the 
son of a mercer in London), who became At- 
torney-General to Henry VIII. In the reign 
of Queen Mary, Sir E. North’s possession was 
confirmed, and he was created a baron. His son 
and successor, Roger Lord North, sold the pro- 

in the year 1565, to the Duke of Norfolk 


The duke was executed in the Tower, 1571, 
when his estates vested in the Crown; and 
Queen Elizabeth, in the thirty-fourth year of her 
reign, devised them to Thomas Goodwin : after- 
wards, however, the queen restored to the Nor- 
folk family the forfeited estates, when the Char- 
ter-house fell to Lord Thomas Howard, the 
duke’s second son. 

The mansion and buildings of the estate had, 
during the occupation of the Duke of Norfolk 
and of Lord Thomas Howard, been enlarged 
and embellished, so that princely retinues might 
find accommodation within the precincts; and 
we find that Queen Elizabeth paid a visit (or 
rather visitation) of six days, accompanied by a 
numerous and imposing court ; and that after- 
wards, on his entry into London, 7th May, 1603, 
King James I. tarried there, and on that occa- 
sion knighted eighty gentlemen. 

Finally, the Charterhouse and its possessions 


were bought by the truly philanthropic Thomas 


Sutton, who, persevering t 1rough a long series 
of years in his purpose of dedicating his vast 
estates to charity, at length succeeded im getting 
a Charter of Incorporation from James I. June 
22nd, 1611. He died December 12th, 1611, 
having previously left the whole of his posses- 
sions, save a few thousands (in comparatively 
small legacies to friends and kinsfolk), in trust, 


‘to be for ever wholly distributed, converted, and 
‘employed for the maintenance of the hospital 


and free school. 
These estates were as follow, viz. :— _ 
The manor and estate of Balsham, with Lit- 


tlebury and Hadstock, purchased for 7,002. ; 


and Castle Camps, in Cambridgeshire, 10,8007. ; 
in Sarre ce wlbrabtay 5,500/.; Hallingbury 
Bouchers, 2,633/. 6s. 8d.; Cold Norton, 4,0002. ; 
and Stambridge, 1,966/. 13s. 4d. In Wilts— 
Salthrop, Blackgrove, and Chilton, 13,5007. ; 
and the manor and estates of Eleombe, Wat- 
tlescote, Uffeotte, and Little Wigborow, 
17,3832. 8s. 10d. In Lincoln — Dunsby, 
2.1337. 6s. Sd. ; and Buslingthorpe, 3,500/. ; 
and in Middlesex, a messuage at Hackney, 
exclusive of which latter, and of the Charter- 
house precincts, the foregoing amounted to the 
sum of 68,216/. 15s. 6d. Originally intending 
to found the charity on his estate of Halling- 
bury, in Essex, Mr. Sutton changed his pur- 
ose, and on May 9th, 1611, he purchased the 
site of the late dissolved Charterhouse, near 
Smithfield, for 13,0007. This will bring 
the outlay for purchase, at first cost, to 
5s. 6d.—an amount commensurate 
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with a million at this time ; but if the enormous 


increase in value of land be considered, to at 
least double that sum. 

In addition to these estates the advowsons of 
Balsham, Castle Camps, Horsehead, Little Hal- 
lingbury, Dunsby, and of Southminster, are 
delegated for disposal on vacancy by the . 
yernors to scholars brought up at the hospital. 

The yearly rental returned by these estates, 
exclusive of the livings, was, in 1806, no more 
than 20,000/.! Most probably to guard against 
depreciation by letting farms on long leases, 
the trustees and governors are restricted by 
original wize precaution from leasing beyond 
twenty-one years; yet it is understood that the 
annual proceeds as returned of late, but very 
little exceed that sum !! 

Leases about to lapse within a few years, on 
the City estates, will largely increase the 
rental, as in this crowded and valuable locality 
there are above 300 houses. The county 


\in that street, and embody 


adjacent buildings, appear to be an incorporation 
of Carthusian remains, with the additions made 
by the Howards. 

As for all the rest, there is neither order nor 
arrangement perceptible; and the boundary walls 
are as accident or prescription determined them. 
On one side (the left at entrance) runs a high 
brick wall of great antiquity : this merges into 
house and stable backs, and of the latter there 
is a long range, for no ostensible purpose. The 
brick wall to the north, having a few funeral 
tablets, is original : it runs the length of Wilder- 
ness-row to Goswell-street, and returns at right 
angles, in a continuous line, backing curtilages 
ing in its structure 
many othar stones that might tell tales of 
Carthusians. 

Thus the buildings have been preserved and 
economy (in that respect) studied, if not carried | 
out. 

In one respect this institution is most peculiar 





estates must be always renewing and progres- 
sively increasing, but these, like all estates of | 
private individuals, depend for productiveness 
on good management. 

All these estates were left provisionally to | 
the management of trustees, sak articularly to | 
his executors, whom in his last will the testator | 
enjoins “as they shall answer to God, at the last 
day of judgment, to perform the trust according | 
to my /rue meaning and charitable intent.” It 
was provided by letters — of King James, | 
on formation of the esta 


—it has no entrance, at least none that deserves 
the name, unless access be made through the 
master’s house ! 

The possibility of supervision by the governors | 
of the charity may be best divined by rnipeia, Som 
the list of those now in the trust, viz. :—Her | 
Majesty the Queen, Prince Albert, Prince of | 
Wales, Archbishop of Canterbury, Archbishop | 
of York, Bishop of London, Duke of Buccleuch, | 
Marquess of Lansdowne, Earl of Derby, Earl of 
Ripon, Earl Howe, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord J .| 





SN aimed 


cipals of wrought iron, placed at intervals of 
24 feet, and the height of the chord-line was 
fixed at 33 feet from the level of the rails to the 
springing of the principals, which were attached 
to the pilasters forming part of the front of the 
hotel, whilst the other ends rested on iron 
columns, 2 feet diameter, and varying from 30 
feet to 35 feet in height : these latter weighed 
about 53 tons each: they rested on concrete 
bases, but were not bolted down, and they car- 
ried on their upper extremities a frame of 
wrought-iron rollers, to facilitate the motion of 
the outer foot of each truss, the inner foot being 
firmly fixed on a stone bed in the wall. 

The average weight of each principal was 25 
tons: they were built of wrompititon lates 15 
inches deep by 4: inch thick, with angle- 
irons rivetted on each side of the upper and 
lower edges, so as to form flanches 12}; 
inches in width and 2 inch in thickness. 

Each tie bar, which, when in its place, had a 
versed sine of 20 feet, was composed of round 
iron 4 inches diameter, in twelve pieces, meeting 


|in screwed boxes at the foot of each of the 


struts, which were made of four angle-irons, 
bowed out at the centre of their height, and 
kept apart by hollow cast-iron straining pieces, 
bolted between the angle irons. The diagonal 
ties met also at the ends of the struts. 

The purlins were of timber 5 inches square, 
trussed by a tenison tie-rod and straining piece, 
bolted to cast-iron shoes at both ends. They 


lishment, that any in- | Russell, Earl of Devon, Lord Panmure, Earl of rested on the back of the rafters, butting 


crease in value of the rents and revenues of the Aberdeen, Lord Truro, and ¢he master, Arch-| against each other endwise, at intervals of 


hospital should be applied to the augmentation | 
of the numbers, and of the allowances made to | 
the poor brothers and scholars upon the foun- 


deacon Hale. 
It is hard to imagine how Royalty can look | 
into details of ement—bishops incessantly | 


8 feet ; and there were numerous wind ties 14 
inch diameter, springing from the foot of every 
other arch, and running diagonally to the other 


dation; and that “they shall not be employed to | engaged in spiritual duties—statesmen overborne | side of the roof. 


any private use.” 


with national and parliamentary avocations— 


The centre was composed of an elevated 


Well did the first trustees and executors of judges of the land immersed in suits, plaints, | lanthorn, of glass on the top, and iron louvres 


vo Ti aa 





Mr. Sutton carry out his intentions, for in the and other manifold occupations—nobles txvolved | at the sides, extending the entire length of the 
year 1630, there were eighty poor brothers, and in politics, and often not less so in mind and | roof; and parallel on each side, to the same 
forty scholars, together with a master and other | estate—and last of all, the master himself, | extent, was a skylight 54 feet deep, giving 
officers upon the foundation. The master had a dignitary of the cathedral, and an incumbent | 128,000 square feet of glass, or nearly one-halt 
then a stipend of 53/.; the preacher, 43/.; the with the care and charge of many churches! | the superficial area of the roof, the remainder 


schoolmaster, 33/.; and the poor brothers, How can such bestow due care and requisite 
6/. Gs. Sd. each At that period (and indeed scrutiny into the estates, revenue, and manage- 
long after), there were no extern scholars nor ment of so large an establishment ? No; the 
pupils, except those on the foundation. care must be delegated, and if the management 
As the governors, however, were persons of devolves upon the executive staff, there is no 
the first distinction, generally including the check. 
Sovereign, the Lord Chancellor, Chief Judges,| Unrivalled in munificence, standing forth in 
and high nobility, the management, in course bold relief amongst god-like benevolences, as the 
of time, devolved upon the officials, kings and | gift and origination of one great mind, the pre- 
statesmen having little time to spare for sent state of the structure, and of its management, 
charitable endowments, saving only perhaps the merits the record of description ; and a short de- 
disposal of the nominations and patronage. It) tail of the simple, unostentatious, yet distin- 
is certain that whatever changes may have been’ guished career of the founder, may be hereafter 
made, or whatever money expended, on the | permitted. “QuonpaM. 
foundation, little or nothing has been done for | 





the structure or structures of these still monas- | NT * ‘i , 

tic-looking piles. A truly solid and luxurious IRON pron ta gn a pa AY 

house was erected for the governor, fronting a ’ seapsy a 
NSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Charterhouse-square, about twenty years back. | 

A large square of buildings has also been vaised,| THe paper read on the 30th ult. was “A 
not very discordant with the ancient edifice, and | Description of the Iron Roof, in one span, over 
pretty much on the a/mshouse scale, for eighty the Joint Railway Station, New-street, Bir- 
poor brothers,—one wing to the latter being of mingham,” by Mr. J. Phillips. The incon- 
somewhat a more imposing character; and a | venience to the traffic, arising from the columns 
rather utilitarian building, of no order nor preten- | supporting a series of small roofs, had long been 
sions, has been raised for an exlarged school, ina | felt, and the first step was the substitution of 
plot of S acres, next Aldersgate-street, but with | two parallel roofs over the up and down lines, 
these exceptions improvements are stagnant. las in most of the continental stations : when, | 
Still the respectable relics of the Howards, if in , however, the traffic increased to such an extra- 
a state of decadence, are preserved in part; | ordinary extent as it had done, especially in 





being covered with galvanized sheet-iron cor- 
rugated. 

Each end was terminated by a gable screen 
of wood, glazed, and suspended from the end 
truss: the glass throughout was fluted plate, 
about 5°, inch in thickness, rolled in pieces 
of 6 feet long by 16 inches wide, and about 115 
tons were used. 

The importaut parts of the roof were proved, 
before leaving the works of the constructors ; 
one principal being loaded with a weight equal 
to 40 lbs. = superficial foot, exclusive of its 
own weight: the total load was 90 tons, 
under which the deflection was 3,5, inches,— 
the extension of the foot upon rollers being 24 
inches, and of the other foot 4 inch, and after 
the trial no permanent set could be detected. 
Other and more stringent tests showed the roof 
to be amply strong and stiff. 

Details were given of the moveable scaffold- 
ing, raised on a stage, extending the entire 
width of the station, in such a manner that the 
traffic of the line could be carried on whilst 
the roof was in course of construction. The 
stages were moved onward as required, and the 
whole of the principals and other parts were 
raised and fixed by sheer legs, without the 
occurrence of any casualty. 

The finishing of the last principal was com- 


and the yet more venerable traces of Carthusian | some great terminal stations, or where a number | pleted on the anniversary of fixing the first 


times are disceraible in many places. 

The grand hall of the Duke of Norfolk is 
complete, the galleries, staircases, and adjacent 
apartments retaining their waimscots and 
tapestry ; but these remains little deserve the 
eulogies expended in records, which describe the 
apartments of Queen Elizabeth’s temporary 
sojourn. 

The present kitchen is part of the old Priory, 
aud was most probably the banqueting-hall. The 
cloisters and surmounting terrace are obviously 
of the earliest date. Their wide arches, and 
four-arched cells for recluses, speak, from the 
stones, of mortification, penances, and prayers : 
now deserted (in vacation time), there needs but 
> lay — of a solitary monk to realize a 

sion of past times. » it is tk 2 
ee nig md (it is to be hoped) of 


we tar ; 
The porter’s lodge, the manciple’s house, and 


of lines converged, further facilities became im- Column; the total weight of iron raised being 
erative, and single roofs covering the station | 1,050 tons: the number of squares, measure 
in one span were adopted ; that over the Lime- 2 plan, was 1,705: the cost, including 320 
street station, at Liverpool, of 153 feet span, | Squares of ridge and furrow roofing, of spans 
constructed by Mr. Turner, of Dublin, being an | from 45 feet to 188 feet, was 32,274/. or 16/. 
early and fine specimen. | per square : this expense could not, however, be 

In the New-street station, at Birmingham, | Teceived as for the present price of iron, the 
upon a comparatively limited extent of ground, | T0of having been executed when materials and 


situated between the extremities of two tunnels, | 
there was concentrated the traffic of five lines 
of railway; therefore it was essential to avoid | 
any impediment to free circulation, and it was | 
decided to cover the space by one roof of 840, 
feet long by 212 feet at its widest part, which | 
was at one end; and by judicious management | 
the various parts of each truss were reduced in 
such proportion that the tapering of the whole 





| 


structure could scarcely be perceived. 








The roof consisted of thirty-six curved prin- | 


our were much less costly. 

The greatest amount of expansion that had 
been recorded was shown to be “546 inch for 
upwards of 31 degrees of variation of tempera- 
ture. The roof was constructed by Messrs. 
Fox, Henderson, and Co. under the direction of 
Mr. W. Baker, the engineer for the railway 
company; the designs for the roof being made 
by Mr. E. A. Cowper, and the moveable scaf- 
folding designed by Mr. J. Phillips, who had 
charge of the general construction and fixing. 
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CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


NotTWITHSTANDING the severity of the weather 
on the night of Wednesday, the 31st ult., a night 
whieh must have led many to reflect on the 
fortitude and enduring courage exhibited in the 
Crimea, there was a strong muster of visitors, 
including many ladies, at the bidding of the 
committee who are managing the Architectural 
Exhibition. In addition to the drawings, &c. 
which form the permanent exhibition there were 
tables filled with sketches, models, and other 
works of art, so that those who went there 
determined to see everything, must have re- 
mained late if the achiseed their object. Mr. 
Mocatta exhibited a very nice portfolio of 
landscapes, and the Rev. Mr. Petit, a pile of 
his peculiar sketches. Mr. Fergusson contri- 
buted a model to illustrate the Birs-i-Nimrdd, 
as made out by Col. Rawlinson, and mentioned 
in another part of our journal. The varied 
colouring of the seven stages externally is a 
most noticeable incident (if placed beyond 
doubt): the face of the upper story, it seems, 
was vitrified, and this has probably aided very 
materially in the preservation of the wonderful 
monument. The use of Bellamy’s Graining 
Instruments was explained by the patentee. 
Messrs. Hart had set up a tasty stall of iron- 
work and fastenings ; Mr. Lavers, specimens of 
quarry glazing; and Messrs. Bowden, a frame 
filled with their peculiar decorative glass, which 
had a sparkling effect. The solid Swiss Par- 
queterre deserves attention. 

We must again call upon our readers, and all 
who are interested in architecture and building, 
to give their aid to the exhibition, in order that 
it may be repeated. 





CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


Sherborue-—The new, or rather renovated, 
buildings in connection with the King’s School, 
have been completed, and are now being 
occupied. These buildings owe their foundation 
to Lord Digby, who gave a range of ancient 
premises and some three or four acres of land to 
the school governors. The buildings were ap- 
parently remains of the old Abbey of Sherborne, 
and they have been adapted to the purposes of 
a modern school by Mr. Carpenter, architect. 
The external form of much of the old erections 
has been retained, and the additions dove-tailed 
and adapted so as to render the whole apparently 
homogeneous. The buildings may be described 
as consisting of a school-room, chapel, and 
studies. A ruinous old apartment adjoining the 
west end of the church, and evidently the refec- 
tory, has been converted into a school-room, 
68 feet long and 19 feet wide, having desks for 
three masters and for about 180 scholars. This 
room is reached by a flight of stone steps, and 
beneath it are three large class-rooms. An old 
oak roof of the Perpendicular period, which 
was found in a dilapidated state, has been re- 
stored by the builder, Mr. Davis, without re- 
moval. The walls of the building were consider- 
ably out of perpendicular, and it was considered 
that, to make a good job of it, it would be 
necessary to take off the roof. The roof, how- 
ever, was trussed up, and the walls were brought 
together with longitudinal screw-bolts (without 
the application of heat), and were stayed with 
flying buttresses. The whole is said to have 
thus been made perfectly secure. At right 
angles with the Be et is the chapel,-—a 
lofty building, 58 feet long by 20 feet 6 inches. 
It has been fitted up in college style for about 
180 scholars. The sacrarium is covered with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, and the aisle with plain 
red tiles. Both chapel and school-room are 
lighted by Medieval brass standards, and warmed 
by hot water apparatus. The floor of the chapel 
is supported by groined arches, which form the 
cloisters. ‘Through these, access is obtained to 
the studies, of which there are thirty-eight, 
ranged on two floors. The buildings have been 
erected by Mr. James Davis, of Frome, within 
a twelvemonth, at the cost of 5,000/. of which 
some 800/. have been raised by subscription. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—St. James’s Chapel of 

e, in connection with the parish church, was 
consecrated week before last by the Bishop of 
Worcester. It affords accommodation for 515 
persons. The cost, including warming and light- 


ing, but exclusive of tower, was about 1,900/. The 
architect is Mr. James Murray, of Coventry. The 
style is Early Decorated. ‘The interior dimen- 
sions are about 90 feet long and 45 wide. The 
plan comprises nave, south aisle, aisle, north 
and south transepts, chancel, and south chancel 
aisle. The chapel is fitted up with open 
benches and (in the chancel) with stalls. The 
roofs are of open timber framing, whica, to- 
gether with other woodwork, is stained and 
varnished. The walls are built of Wilmcote 
limestone, with dressings and window yer 
of Bath stone. The roofs are covered with 
tiles. ‘The tower and spire, through want of 
‘funds, yet remain to be built. The whole of 
the works have been executed by Mr. Joseph 
Mills, of Stratford-on-Avon, who is also the 
contractor for the church in course of erection 
at Warwick, under the same architect. The 
lighting is by Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry. 
Middlewich—The opening of the National 
Schools here took place on Monday in week 
before last. They form a conspicuous feature 
in the old town of Middlewich. The buildings 
are situated on the east side of Lewin-street, 
near the church of St. Michael. They consist 
|of boys’ and infants’ schools on the ground 
floor, with girls’ school and class-room on the 
upper floor. The boys’ school is 62 feet 
3 inches long, 20 feet wide, and 14 feet high to 
‘the wali plate. The infants’ school is 26 feet 
by 22, and 14 feet high to wall plate. The 
joists of the girls’ school and class-room above 
are dressed, chamfered, stained, and varnished 
on the under side, with plaster between, giving 
to the boys’ and infants’ schools ornamental 
ceilings. Large yards or play-grounds are 
attached for each sex, with suitable offices, 
lavatories, &c. The girls’ school is 62 feet 
3 inches long by 20 feet wide, and 11 feet high 
to wall plate of roof, and 27 feet to centre of 
roof, which is open to the room. The whole of 
the timbers are chamfered, stained, and var- 
‘nished. The class-room adjoining is 30 feet 
'6 inches by 22 feet, and open roof, furnished 
‘same as girls’ room. ‘These two rooms are 
connected by means of two arched doorways, 
with movable doors, making a kind of nave and 
transept room, capable of accommodating from 
500 to 600 persons. The schools are built to 
accommodate about 170 boys, 170 girls, and 60 
infants, or a total of 490 children. There is a 
master’s residence adjoining. The design of 
the school and residence is of the Decorated 
period of Gothic architecture. The front facing 
| Lewin-street is built of brick, and white Run- 
‘corn stone, dressings. The windows are filled 
‘in with ornamental tracery. An oriel window 
jis placed in the principal gable of the girls’ 
school. The doors have moulded labels running 
jround them, finished with carved bosses of 
foliage and animals. The gables are perforated 
| with trefoil lights/of carved stone work, filled 
|in with ornamental stained glass, executed by 
| Mr. Davies, of Macclesiield, the gable copings 
| finished with carved finials. ‘The stone carving 
|was executed by Mr. T. R. Williams, of Man- 
chester, under the directions of the architect, 
| Mr. Stevens, of Macclesfield. Mr. John Evans, 
also of Macciesfield, was the builder, who con- 
tracted for the works for 1,577/. which sum 
included all fittings for schools, class-rooms, and 
residence, complete for occupation. 
Oukengates—On ‘Thursday before last, the 
new church at Oakengates, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. ‘The district is formed out of adjoin- 
ing parishes, chiefly Wombridge. The building 
fund was raised by subscription, the Church 
Building Society giving 500/. The site for the 
chureh and burial-ground was presented by Mr. 
St. John Chiverton Charlton, of Apsley Castle, 
who also gave 40/. towards a parsonage-house, 
which has yet to be built, and for which further 
subscriptions are required. 
was designed by Mr. Harrison, architect to the 
Chureh Building C ; 
tract has been executed by Messrs. Nevett, of 
Ironbridge, under the superintendence of Mr. 
E. Christian, the diocesan architect. The | 
‘church is in the pointed Gothic style, and con- | 
isists of nave, side aisles, and chancel. The | 
' walls are built with red brick, intermixed with 
layers of dark brick, and the dressings are of | 
polished Greenhill stone. The east window is! 


The new edifice | 
ommissioners; and the con- | 


' Bay. The board have given t 


‘Gothic, and at the west end is a stone wheel 
window of large dimensions. There is a tower 
resting on a and supplied with one bell : 
it is approached from the vestry, which is 10 
feet by 8 feet, situate at the north-east 
corner, and communicating both with the chan- 
cel and north side. The aisles are divided from 
the nave by arches formed of stone and brick, 
supported by columns of dressed stone. The 
roof is closed, supported by ornamental ribs 
and covered with blue and brindled tiles, and 
ornamental ridge tiles. The floor is paved with 
blue and red tiles, laid diagonally. The build- 
ing is capable of accommodating nearly 600 
persons. Stall-seats have been adopted: 128 
sittings have been appropriated, and the rest are 
iree. 

Melton.—The churchwardens are now attend- 
ing to the fabric of Melton church, in which 
two new windows, with their surrounding stone- 
work, have just been completed (by Mr. R. W. 
Johnson), and placed in position at the south- 
east corner, 

Last Retford.—The restoration of the church 
here is progressing, the seats having been 
erected, aud the heating apparatus fixed under 
the stone flooring in the aisles, where large 
grates are laid, to let out the warm air gradually. 
Mr. Lee is the contractor, and Mr. G. G. Place, 
of Nottingham, the architect employed. The 
committee, it is said, have entered into another 
contract with Mr. Lee to extend the chancel 
and restore it, at an additional cost to his 
former contracts of 800/. It is expected that 
the edifice will be finally restored and ready for 
divine service about the middle of June. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Uxbridge.—aA piece of ground has been pur- 
chased for a cemetery at Kingston-lane, in the 
_— of Hillingdon, nearly a mile from Ux- 
ridge. The amount required ior the purchase 
of the land, erection of buildings, and other 
requisities, it is supposed, will exceeed 3,000/. 
Lord Palmerston has allowed till 1st April for 
the closing of the Uxbridge burial-ground, in- 
spection of the plans of the burial board’s sur- 
veyor, &e. 

Aldershot—The Board of Ordnance have 
completed contracts for the erection of tem- 
porary wooden buildings, on Aldershot-heath, 
for an encampment of 20,000 men. They are 
to be ready in March. 

Brighton —Referring to the increase of the 
town on the north, the Brighton Gazette re- 
marks, that those who frequent that part of 
Brighton cannot fail to have observed how 
rapidly, within a comparatively short time, this 
locality has increased in buildings, assuming the 
dimensions of a small town. ‘Terraces, streets, 
and villas have risen as it were by magic— 
whole acres of bricks and mortar taking the 
place of what were once green and luxuriant 
fields. Not the least unimportant of these ex- 
tensive undertakings, it is added, is that called 
the Wellington Estate, to the right of the 
Lewes-road, and leading up #0 avenue of trees 
to the Race-hill. As a mark of confidence in 
those more immediately connected with carry- 
ing out the practical part of this scheme, a 
dinner was given to the surveyor (Mr. J. Mar- 
tin), and a few friends on Wednesday week, 
at the Race-hill Inn. 

Dover—It is said that extensive barracks 
will shortly be erected on the Western heights 
here, capable of accommodating not less than 
1,000 men. 

Portsmouth—During the past week, accord- 
ing to the Hampshire Advertiser, several men 
have been engaged placing a glass roof over the 
entrance to the Victoria pier. 

Isle of Wight—Besides extensive fortifica- 
tions now being constructed at Sconce-point, to 
protect the Needles passage, the Board of 
Ordnance have resolved to construct a redoubt 
on the Freshwater Cliff, to protect Freshwater 

he contract for the 
construction of the redoubt toa local builder ; 
Mr. George Wheeler, the surveyor of the West 
Cowes Local Board of Health, having been 
selected as the only competitor from the Island. 

Bradford (Wilts.)—The designs for a new 
cemetery, by Mr. I. Fuller, of Bath, architect, 
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lave been adopted by the Local Burial Board. 
‘Lhere were fifteen designs sent in. 
Birmingham —The town-council having re- 
solved, from “the low state of the public funds 
of this thriving but by no means public-spirited 
town, not to decorate the town-hall for the 
ensuing musical festival, Mr. Ingram, decorator, 
has proposed to decorate the hall by his enamel- 
ling process for the mere cost of outlay. He 
also. proposes to introduce the “sun light” 
system of lighting from the ceiling. 
” Manchester —A sub-committee of the town- 
council has been organized for the purpose of 


hollow was found, from which he immediately directed | 
the head workman to “ bring out the commemorative | 
cylinder,’—a command which, to the wonder and | 
bewilderment of the people, was obeyed; and a) 
cylinder, covered with inscriptions, was drawn out 
from its hiding-place of twenty-four centuries, as | 
fresh as wheu deposited there by the hands, probably, | 
of Nebuchadnezzar himself ! 
posed of a series of several rectangular platforms, one | 
over the other, diminishing in size as they rose from | 
the ground, each dedicated to one of the planets, and | 
| coloured externally with the colours attributed to the 

| seven planets iu the works of the Sabsean astrologers, 





! 
bricks should be removed. In half an hour a small | 


The building was com- - 


selecting a suitable site on which to erect a new | and traditionally handed down from the Chaldeans. 
town-hall. The accommodation afforded by the | The translation of the inscriptions on the cylinders 


present building, as remarked by the local, 
Courier, is quite inadequate to the growing | 
wants of the city, and as there is little of| 
architectural beauty to boast of, in comparison | 
with Liverpool and other places, it is to be 


was read. It begins with the name and usual titles 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and proceeds with a summary 
of the buildings of Babylon which the king had 
repaired or erected. It then says that the “Temple 
of the Planets of the Seven Spheres,” which had 
| been built by an early king, 504 years previously 


oeeed. ill not only Be of a sufficiently com. | @bO%t 1100 n.c.), having, become ruinous, owing t 
ee 2 Pdi, y |a neglect of the drainage, which allow e rain to 
motos srt, ha wil ele apna he al cig he al 
ment é . . Y | covering to bulge out, an own, the Mero- 
in the world. The opening of the Cheetham | dach had put it into his heart to restore it; that he 
Town-hall took place on Thursday week. Tt 1S did not, however, rebuild the platform, which was 





situated at the corner of Knowsley-street, having 
a frontage of 40 yards to York-street, and of 50 | 
yards to Knowsley-street. The building is of | 
Italian character, two stories high, and faced | 
with brick, with stone quoins and dressings to | 
the windows. The front consists of ayvcentre 
and ane receding wing (it is intended at some | 
future time to add a second), a stone door-piece 
with panelled pilasters and Doric iron posts, | 
supporting carved consols and entablature, with | 
folding-doors and ornamental fan-light over. On| 
each side the door-is one window, and two! 
others in each wing. The upper story is’ 
divided from the lower by moulded string 
course, and has seven windows, the centre one. 
being more ornamented than the others. The | 
whole is surmounted with an ornamental carved | 
entablature of the Doric and Corinthian styles | 
combined, From the entrance-hall there is a 
stone staircase, which leads to the second story, 
the principal apartment on which is the large 
room for public meetings, &c. This room is 52 
fect long by 29 feet wide, and is 24 feet high. 
It has an ornamental cornice, with centre 
flowers, and is lighted with five plate-glass win- 
dows, and fitted up with chandeliers. The build- | 
ing has been erected from designs by Mr. J. 
Bird, architect. The builder was Mr. R. Neill. | 

_ Gateshead.—After long delay, the ruins occa- 
sioned by, the late terrific explosion in Gates- 
head are bemg removed under the direction of | 
Dr. Richardson, who, as the contractor, has | 
sublet the work. 

Edinburgh,—A washing-house is about to be | 
erected in this city to accommodate 100 persons | 
washing clothes in enclosed apartments, with | 
an unlimited supply of hot and cold water, and 
the use of a bleaching-green. The charge for 
all these advantages will be, as usual in such | 
establishments, very small,—one penny an hour, | 
in fact, being the sole charge. m 





THE MOUNDS OF BABYLON. 

AT a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, a paper 

by Col. Rawlinson, on the great mound of Birs-i- 
Nimrud, near Babylon, was read. 
_ Every one-has heard of the Birs-i-Nimrdd : it is an 
immense, shapeless mound, nearly 300 feet high, and, 
where it reaches the plain, from 200 to 400 feet in 
width,—apparently made up’ of crumbling rubbish, 
except the summit, which stands out like the fragment 
of a rnined tower. r 

The Colonel commences his memoir with a graphic 
account of the discovery. of the: purport of this vast 
mound,—a discovery sought for on a predetermined 
plan, without which it is probable that his attempt, 
Ike the many which haye preceded it, would have 
been fruitless. After two- months’ excavation, the 
Colonel was summoned to the work by the informa- 
tion that a wall had been found, and laid bare 
to the length of nearly 190 feet ; and that it turned off 
in right angles at each end, to be apparently carried 
all round the mound, forming a square of about 27 
fect in height, surmounted by a platform. He imme- 
diately rode to the excayation, examined the spot, 
where he found the workmen quite discouraged and 
hopeless, having laboured long and found nothing. He 








was now, however, well aware of these facts, and at 


unimpaired, but that all the rest was restored by his 
commands, 








CRYPT BELOW THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 


On former occasions we have given, in 
the Builder, engravings of several places 
of much architectural beauty and _ interest 
in London, which are hidden by gloom and 
other difficulties from the sight of the general 
wayfarer. Amongst these subterranean anti- 
quities, but few contain remains of masonry as 
old as the Norman period. In the crypt of 
Bow Church there are some ; also in that below 
Lamb’s Chapel, near Cripplegate Church : there 
are also some Norman details in the now dark 
cloister of Bartholomew’s the Great. Searching, 
however, the whole of London, both above and 
below ground, there is but little left to remind 
us of our Norman ancestors. It is desirable, 
therefore, that the greater care should be taken 
of what remains. The beautiful and perfect 

Vorman chapel at the Tower has for long 
been comparatively inaccessible, and even when 
admission is with difficulty obtained to visit it, 
the fair proportions are so marred by the intro- 
duction of shelf above shelf, something similar 
to the arrangement for drying skins in a glue 
manufactory, that most persons at the sight feel 
pin and disappéigtment instead of pleasure. 

o doubt, however, before long, the valuable 
national records which crowd this chapel, will 
be removed to their appointed place, and then 
here will be nothing to prevent this famous 
antiquity from being open to all who may take 
the trouble to call. 

There is, however, another example of Nor- 
man work which for many years has been not 
only closed to the public at large, but also to 
antiquaries and artists. We allude to that 
part of Westminster Abbey, called the Chapel 
of the Confessor by some of the historians of 
the Abbey, but. which is part of the original 
Norman church, the circular groined roof of 
which is supported by massive columns, with 
capitals ornamented in various ways. The whole 
place is most picturesque. We have long 
wished to obtain access to this chapel. We 
believe, however, that the “ Piz,” or box, con- 
taining samples, &c. which are used at stated 
times to test the purity of the current coinage, is 
here hidden away, and preserved in safety. No 
one will deny that it is necessary to keep these 
matters in all their integrity, but it always 
has been urged as an excuse for refusing per- 
mission for any one to see this fine chapel, “that 
the ‘Pix’ was kept there.” It seems a pity to 
use so beautiful a place only for the reception of 
matters which can be put mto a small compass, 
Surely there are cellars and vaults at the dis- 
posal of the authorities equally safe, and yet not 
at all of general interest. A short time ago, 
the writer made a fresh attempt to obtain access 
to this carefully guarded and mysterious place, 
and inadvertently, in asking permission, spoke of 
the chapel as a crypt of Westminster Abbey : 
after some little trouble, a notice was received 





once pointed out the spot, near the corner, where the jthat the matter was possible, but that there 


was a difficulty in consequence of the Govern’ 
ment not wishing the use of lights in the crypt, 
as it was so closely adjoining to the records with 
which the Chapter-house of the Abbey is filled. 
While greatly commending this precaution, it can- 
not but be recollected that close to the records 
contained in the White Tower, there is, or was not 
long ago, a magazine of gunpowder sufficiently 
large to blow not only the records of the nation 
but the tower itself to atoms; and we thought this 
infinitely more dangerous than the lantern of a 
painstaking antiquary. However, to let that pass, 
under the guidance of a gentleman connected 
with the Abbey, the writer progressed, full of 
curiosity, to inspect the long-hidden antiquity, 
our guide stopping at a low-arched door, close 
to the entrance to the Abbey, at Poet’s Corner ; 
and after trying some large and venerable- 
looking keys, succeeded in obtaining access to a 
dark, narrow passage. Into this we dived down 
sundry steps, groping along, and in parts knock- 
ing our heads against the top of the arches. The 
darkness soon became blacker than a “ wolf’s 
mouth” or the inmost depths of any coal-pit, or 
the centre of the Pyramids. Here another door 
intercepted further progress. Long did we 
grope in this substantial gloom before a key 
could be fitted : this being at length done, the 
door opened with a rusty, heavy, and grating 
sound; and after moving slowly down more 
steps and along twisted passages, a faint 
limmering met the eye, and soon after we 
found ourselves not in the chapel desired, but in 
the ancient crypt shown in the engraving. 
Although at first somewhat disappointed, we 
could not fail being pleased to have penetrated, as 
it were by accident, into this little known and 
curious spot. So far as could be seen by the 
dim light, which only came in at one little 
window, the place seemed thickly strewed with 
withered leaves and fragments of olden architec- 
ture. However pleasing the effect might have 
been to Rembrandt had he visited this ancient 
crypt, he would have found it impossible to 
avail himself of his sketch-book. It was there- 
upon “determined to allow us the privilege of a 
lantern ; on returning with which, and once more 
opening the door, presenting at the same time a 
picture nct without resemblance to the discovery 
of Guy Fawkes in former days at a place adjoin- 
ing,—we, after descending as before, had 
better convenience for examining the interior. 
The crypt is octagonal, a massive pillar in the 
centre throwing groins of great to each 
compartment ; the whole forming the support to 
he Chapter-house, which is immediately above. 
he centre columnisvery curious, being com 
of four stones, two of which are solid and two 
carefully hollowed, like apiece of plane-tree, 
with the circular pith removed, On referring 
to the engraving it will be seen, that if a piece 
of stone were carefully fitted into the hole in the 
pillar, and also into that at the other side, few 
persons would imagine that this solid-looking 
column contained two recesses, or cupboards, 
which might have been found useful for the 
concealment of treasure and other important 
matters in troubled times. The crypt con- 
tains an altar, a piscina, and aumbry. The 
outer walls are of great thickness, and solid 
masonry. ‘There were no indications, as is the 
case in many crypts, of iron rings for the sus- 
pension of lamps. It is a curious fragment of 
old London. Closing the door of the crypt, 
we looked, on reaching the outer air, with pity at 
the shattered exterior of the Chapter-house. To 
this, however, as well as its curious contents, we 
shall shortly have an opportunity of referring. 





$a 


Noxious TrapEs.—The attention of the public in 
general, and of the Board of Health in particular, 
may well be directed to section 61 of Buildings Act, 
providing, as this section does, for the total suppres- 
sion of an existing noxious trade. It sets forth that 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of any parish may at any 
time procure the removal of any noxious trade by 
purchase and compensation for same,—expense of so 
doing being levied as a rate on such parish or part of 

ah, or borne by the memorialists. — Saivs 
OPULI SUPREMA Lex. 

Oip Lonpon WaLt.—A corres: ¢ mentions 
that, in making the alterations for the Milton Club, 
in the City, they have come upon a part of the old 
London wall, which seems to have been also a part of 
a building. 
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THE CRYPT OF THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LABOUR | strip the wind, compete with the lightning, ; the publication of a series of drawings made on 
AND THOUGHT. jand fly as rapidly as thought itself. Labour, the spot by Mr. William Simpson, who was 
In the course of a lecture delivered by the seizes the thoughts of genius—the discoveries commissioned by them to proceed to Sebastopol 
Rev. Newman Hall, in Exeter-hall, on Tuesday, | of scienee—the counsels of experience —the for the purpose of making sketches of the 
January 30, to the Young Men’s Association, | admonitions of piety; and with its magic types places and occurrences of interest arising from 
on the dignity of labour, the following was one impressing the vacant page, renders it pregnant | the war in the Crimea and the adjacent countries. 
of the arguments adduced :—The Dignity of with life and power, perpetuating truth to dis-| The sketches are lithographed by Messrs. Day 
Labour—consider its achievements ! Dismayed tant ages, and diffusing it to all mankind. and Son, and include,—*“The Cavalry Affair of 
by no difficulty, shrinking from no exertion, | Labour sits enthroned in palaces of crystal, the Heights of Bulganak, 19th Sept. 1854,” 
exhausted by no struggle, ever eager for re-| whose high arched roofs proudly sparkle in the | “ Balaklava, looking towards the Sea,” “The 
newed efforts in its persevering promotion of sunshine which delighteth to honour it, and Gale off the Port of Balaklava, showing Loss of 
human happiness,—-“ clamorous a knocks, | whose ample courts are crowded with the the Prince,” “The Light Cavalry Charge, 25th 
with its hundred hands, at the goiden gate of| trophies of its victories, in every country and in , Oct. 1854,” &c. It is evident. from Mr. Simp- 
the morning,” obtaimmg each day, fro zh every age. Labour, a mighty magician, walks , son’s letters, extracts from which have been 
succeeding centuries, fresh benefactions for ‘the | forth into a region eniahibed and waste : he | circulated, that he is taking the best means for 
world. Labour clears the forest and drains the | looks earnestly on the scene, so quiet in its | rendering the series truthful and important. 
morass, and makes the wilderness rejoice and desolation; then waving his wonder-working 











blossom as the rose. Labour drives the plough, | wand, those dreary valleys smile with “_~ THE ILLUSTR ATIONS OF “ THE 


and scatters the seed, and reaps the harvest, harvests,—those barren mountain slopes are 
and grinds the corn, and converts it into bread, clothed with foliage,—the furnace blazes—the 
the staff of life. Labour, tending the pastures, | anvil rings—the busy wheels whirl round—the 


BUILDER” REVIEWED. 
| Tue architectural writer in the Critic con- 


and sweeping the waters as well as cultivating town appears, the mart of commerce, the hall | tues to give his monthly review of the build- 
the soil, provides with daily sustenance the of science, the temple of religion, rear high | 85 illustrated in our pages. We extract a 


900 millions of the family of man. Labour | their lofty fronts,—a forest of masts, gay with | 
gathers the gossamer web of the caterpillar, the varied pennons, rises from the harbour,—the 
cotton from the field, and the fleece from the | quays are crowded with commercial spoils, the | 
flock, and weaves it into raiment soft, and peaceful spoils which enrich both him who| 
warm, and beautiful; the purple robe of the | receives and him who yields,—representatives of | 
prince, and the grey gown of the peasant, being far-off regions make it their resort,—science | 
alike its handy work. Labour moulds the enlists the elements of earth and heaven in its 
brick, and splits the slate, and quarries the stone, | service,—art, awaking, clothes its strength with 


portion of his latest remarks -— 


“We give cordial welcome to every additional move 
indicating the advance of Anglo-Italian architecture ; 
and the Bus/der (Vol. XII. p. 571) presents us with a 
pleasing subject for remark in a woodcut representing 
the Offices of Messrs. Capel and Co. Throgmorton- 
street, from designs by Mr. J.J. Cole, architect. Mr. 
, Cole will not understand us as finding any fault with 
| his elevation, because we take it that he has done the 


and shapes the column, and rears not only the beauty,—literature new born, redoubles and per- | ite . ; 

P . te ; Nae ae . mi. best that was to be done with the arrangement that 
humble cottage, but the gorgeous palace, and petuates its praise,—civilization smiles—liberty | was required of him, and with his limits for operation. 
the tapering spire and the stately dome. | is glad—humanity rejoices—piety exults, for the | He has presented Throgmorton-street with, to say the 
Labour, diving deep into the solid earth, brings| voice of industry and gladness is heard on least of it, a very pleasing elevation, in which the 
up its long-hidden stores of coal, to feed ten) every hand; and who, contemplating such re- | Barry influence is successfully submitted to, and in 
thousand furnaces, and in millions of habitations | sults, will deny that there is Dignity in Labour ? | the basement of which there is a propriety of manage- 
to defy the winter’s cold. Labour explores the | an ment, not deficient in originality. The a 
rich veins of deeply-buried rocks, extracting | seventeen ia as squares of the two larger openings (the one a large 
the gold, the sil tl F : 1 th ti | SCENERY AND MUSIC. |entrance-way, and the other a window), and the 

e gold, the silver, the copper, and the tin.) ,_ eo a : | us y; , 
Labour smelts the iron, and moulds it into a} 7#¢ 4¢e/pAt Theatre.—Two of the scenes in the | uniform outline of the three oblong openings (the 
thousand shaves for eenend ornament. from the |=" drama here, called ‘‘ Janet Pride,” are particu- | central a doorway, and the others windows), illus- 
oialia ‘lee to the tiniest seieiie ‘frome the | larly good, and do eredit to Messrs. Pitt and Turner. | trate that regard for regularity which should ever, as 

oe Pp ee : “| One represents the Foundling Hospital at Paris on a| much as possible, be considered. Had there been 

onderous anchor to the wire-gauze, from the| 4. es ene. meas P . 

a : nail cof 4h Z 8 ? | winter night, the ground and every projecting ledge | more frontage-space, the architect would, doubtless, 
mighty fly-w nee 0 the steam-engine to the ,covered with snow; the other, a wild part of Aus- | have given more space between the end windows and 
olished purse-ring or the glittering bead. | tralia—the Bush—wherein the stage is thrown into the quoins of the ‘building; but within his present 
abour hews down the gnarled oak, and shapes | inequalities, covered with grass and foliage, that are | limits this could not be done, since the fenes- 
the timber and builds the ship, and guides it| carried on as far as the eye can reach by the scene | tration could not with propriety have been in the 
over the deep, plunging through the billows) behind. The weight of the drama, which is very | least more close than it is. It oceurs to us, however, 
and wrestling with the tempest, to bear to our'| effective—almost too exciting indeed—is most effi- that the mouldings of the rail of the balusters to the 
shores the produce of every clime. Labour! ciently borne by Mr. Webster and Madame Celeste, | balconies of the second-floor windows might with 
brings us Indian rice and American cotton, | Mr. Keeley lending a hand now and then to lighten | advantage have been carried across the piers between 
African ivory, and Greenland oil ; fruits from the | the load. The Temperance Society could not desire a | them, as it would have corrected the somewhat vertical 
; > : fro » frozen N .| more forcible and frightful example of the abasement, | excess of the union formed by these windows and 
sunny South, and furs from the frozen North; |) ™ , = I , 4 A 
tea from the East, and sugar from the West : | time, and misery produced by drink than is afforded | those of the first floor beneath. Let our readers just 
carrving in mines to eves land the products by Richard Pride, as depicted by Mr. Webster: it | pencil the addition we suggest, and we think they will 
c = BY “ < Je a . “ . j . _ a: = ae = = 4 . 
es ee she Dts ; _ | is a masterly impersonation. | admit that a very trifling provision may greatly add 
of British industry and British skull. Labour, | Popularization of Music —The Amateur Musical |to the value of an important whole. The editor of 
by the universally spread ramifications of ; E 





Rise: " * Society commenced their ninth season on the 5th) the Builder justly eulogises the ‘little piece of 
trade, distributes its own treasures from country | ;..stani | at the Hanover-square Rooms very succcse-| design’ apparent in a contrivance to light two rooms 
| fully. The overture to Der Freischiitz, in particular, | and form a back entrance, of which a separate illus- 
was remarkably well played. Some part-songs by | tration is given. 


to country, from city to city, from house to 


2 


house, conveying to the doors of all the neces-'| 


saries and luxuries of life, and by the steady | the London Deutseher Ménner-chor materially aided| An elevation and plan of the New Houses and 
pulsation of an untrammelled commerce, main- | the success. They gave Lachuer’s Standchen,admir- Schools at Fulham, by Messrs. F. and H. Francis, 
taining healthy life in the great social system. | ably. Carrying out the principle of amateurship architects, are engraved in the same volume of the 
Labour, fusing the opaque particles of rock, | further than on previous occasions, Mr. Henry Leslie | Bui/der, p. 583 ; and, looking at the mere geome- 
produces transparent glass, which it moulds and | wow acts as conductor. The expenses of the last trical presentment of the facade, in ignorance of what 
polishes, and combines so wondrously that | season, we observe, met wholly by the subscriptions, | may be the effect of its return portions in perspective, 
sight is restored to the blind, while worlds, amounted to the sum of 765/. 19s. 6d. We must admit it to evince taste and feeling. The 
before invisible from distance, are brought so| - _ | Pinnacles, tere Do _ es es — —“ me 
near as to be weighed aud measured with an| opt ins TE APS, pee hore mre rag ak th her beg 2 a 
unerring exactness; and atoms, which had} ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRINTS. wer “~ —- sere sen hires rine ect ger 
escaped all detection from minuteness, reveal a| “Tue Ladies of the Reformation,” a book - robe ms rising yr Ns the ridce of the str 
world of wonder and beauty in themselves. | recently published by Messrs. Blackie, is remark. | OP Certainly injurious to the general composition. 
Labour, possessing a secret far more important | able for the profusion and excellence with which with the diamond cross line work on the surface of 
than the philosopher’s stone, transmutes the | it is illustrated, containing, as it does, no fewer | the walls we have no sympathy. It seems merely to 
most worlldes substances into the most pre- | than 112 engravings on wood. The principal sub-| arvne a restless aversion to simplicity and repose, 
cious, and placing in the crucible of its potent | jects are by Mr. James Godwin, and display, as | Bat there is much pleasing form and proportion in 
chemistry, the putrid refuse of the sea aa land, | it seems to us, great power of invention, skill the front, per se; and buttresses are judiciously 
extracts fragrant essences and healing medicines, |in composition, and facility with the pencil. | placed against the backs of the chimneys, where there 
and materials of priceless importance in the | Some may see a reason why the praise of the is a superior height of masonry over walls weakened 
arts. Labour, laughing at difficulties, spans | Bui/der in this case may be somewhat partial : we | by flues. ; Seoae Ge 
majestic rivers, carries viaducts over marshy | will content ourselves, therefore, with the above| In the Builder, forecast 6 3 perms ~~ a 
swamps, suspends aérial bridges above deep | brief commendation, and refer our readers peck o iag a — — 0 t at me . 
ravines, pierces the solid mountain with its dark, | the work itself for our justification. We would oh ~ ; oe - " rr ew on * de fon, wean 
undeviating tunnel, blasting rocks, and filling | especially point out the title-page ; “The Burning | psa sn caer heh dibiacalimentiing aeaeaaaacaiad 
hollows, and while linking together with its | of Anne Askew” (engraved by Dalziel), a pic- |F ne finish tag sles A0:tiee enenion, “an 
iron but loving grasp all nations of the earth, | ture in little;“Chaplain discoursing to Katharine | 53+ ihe omission of the ci reumseribing dripetones 








verifying in a literal sense the ancient prophecy, | Parr,” very well cut by W. L. Thomas ; “Lady 
“ Every valley shall be exalted, and every moun-| Jane at the Place of Execution,” and “Sir 
tain and hill shall be brought low.” Labour| Anthony Cooke instructing his Daughters,’ 


‘over their arches is to be lamented. Neither do we 
| like the form and surface decoration of the masonry 
on the flying buttresses, the little monkey riders on 


draws forth its delicate iron thread, and stretch-| both by the last-named engraver. Mr. J. W. | the saddles of which should be assailed by pebbles, if 
ing it from city to city, from province to pro-| Archer contributes a number of clever archi- | pea-shooters shonld prove inefficient for their destruc- 
vince, through mountains, and beneath the sea, | tectural illustrations, engraved by Bolton. —_| tion. ‘The French specimen is a mere bit ; but it is 
realises more than fancy ever fabled, while it} “The Seat of War in the East.”—U nder this | a morceau of much beauty ; only we — a a 
constructs a chariot on which speech may out-| title Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. have commenced | mouldings of the canopy had been carried lower. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Fes. 10, 1855. 





is one of the doorways of the new Church of St. 
Clotilde at Paris. The moulded work and decorations 
seem to exhibit true feeling; and the transome-piece 


: kre 
and cinqne-foil light above admirably employ the 
space which were otherwise unnecessary to the door- | 
it with a too great proportional | 


way, and would leave i 
height. 


The Builder, Vol. XII. p. 648, gives us a perspec- | 


tive representation of Mr. Tarring’s Design for the 
Government Offices, in and near Downing-street, and 
which contemplates the removal of the buildings | 
between the Horse Guards and Great George-street, | 
Westminster, as far as Charles-street, and the block 
of houses between King and Parliament streets: the 
site of Dover House to form a public entrance into St. 
James’s-park. The existing building, first erected by 
Soane, and since altered by Sir C. Barry, would form 
one wing of the fagade towards Whitehall. To this 
would be added a large and loftier centre; and a 
corresponding wing would stretch northward, making 
frontages towards Whitehall and the park of about 
700 feet ; the return fronts being 400 feet long, and 
of exactly correspondent character with the others, 
though something subservient. The entire structure 
would comprise three courts, the leading new features 
of the design being the grand and lofty archways 
which would appear in the centres of the various 
ranges, viz. the two main longitudinal ones, and the 
four minor transverse ranges, east and west. 

With the exception of the six grand archways, 








other was the secretary-solicitor, made an appli- 
cation for 400 paid-up shares in the company, as 
compensation or remuneration for being the pro- 
moters of the company ; and the directors appear to 
have been glad to get rid of both, which they ulti- 
mately did, by compounding with them for 300; the 
200 devoted to the first promoter, however, being 
thereafter commuted by a money payment of 7507. 
for “promotion,” and 640/. for personal services of 
self and son. The directors of this company already 
announce a dividend, for the second half-year of its 
existence, of 5 per cent. on the paid-up calls on their 
capital. The Boston Gas Company, under threat 
of competition, have reduced their price from 5s. to 
4s. with promise of “ pure” gas and plenty of it. 
The Lincoln company have also promised to reduce 
their price, from 5s. to 4s. “so soon as they have 
cleared off the debt created by improvements and 
extensions ” for which they have entered into con- 
tracts. These promises are exciting desires and hopes 
of similar reductions at Brigg, where the present 
price is 7s. 6d. besides meter rent, and at Stamford, 
where a reduction ¢o 53. appears to be the acme 
of felicity. The gas-works at Harwich have been 
completed, and the town lit up——At Cradley, a 
gas-work has also been built, and the shops, &c. are 
being lighted with the gas. The Stockport gas 
consumers complain that their gas company is supply- 
ing them with “‘ wretched ” gas at 5s. in consequence 
of allowing a Lancashire firm to withdraw from a 














there is little invention as regards the architectural | contract entered into for the supply of cannel coal 
advancement of the design ; nor do we say that much | for the Stockport gas. ‘While we have our gas-pen 
invention can be brought into play, or that it is| in hand, we have ourselves a subject of complaint to 
required. The extension of Barry’s existing portion ‘urge with the Imperial Gas Company. Why is it 
is of course imperative ; and the addition of the lofty | that with the best local appliances in our small study 
centre blocks, in character precisely accordant, is all | here at Brompton, we can scarcely ever get a good 
that is essential. But we think these crowning cubes | light from them, except of a Sunday evening, when 
might be rendered a little corrective of the excess of | all the shops and public works are closed? We shall 
horizontality, by making six out of the eight engaged | not attempt to reply to our own question, but we 
columns break a little forward, so as to warrant the | trust the company will look to it, and provide a 
upward termination of each block with a pediment, | remedy as the best response. 
the roof-ridge being of course shown as extending 
from the outer front apex to that over the inner front. 
We shall be disappointed if Mr. Tarring do not 
acknowledge that this would be, not only practicable,| Mr. Nasmyrn is engaged at Patricroft in manu- 
but improving. , ., {facturing a monster wrought-iron gun, to send a 
To the amount of sameness which would still huge shot four or five miles; and Mr. Whitworth is 
remain, we see no objection. It would exhibit nothing | employed in constructing improved rifles, to make 
more or less than a befitting unity in a vast pile of| them more efficacious and more certain instruments 
assimilating offices, admitting of no very peculiar or| of destruction. The French Government are pre- 








WAR APPLIANCES. 





supreme compartment. The entire structure would | paring crews and marines for four of the bomb-proof 
look its use and purpose, as a great compound of| iron floating batteries, but there is a strange silence 
board-rooms and offices for managers and clerks,—a! on this side the Channel, as to our own progress 
multitudinous assemblage of units in uniform, regi- | : or 
mentally continuous and compact, forming one vast! oy what progress has been made with them ? 


quadrangular presentment, including three hollow 
squares, and exhibiting that abstract beauty of ornate 
regularity which is the charm of military parade.” 








GAS. 

Tue first annual report of “the Crystal Palace 
District Gas Company ” has been issued in a printed 
form. The directors give rather a curious account of 
the circumstances connected with the origin and 
establishment of this now seemingly thriving com- 
pany. Its original “ promoters,” as many original 
promoters do, seem to have calculated on the lion’s 
share of the loaves and fishes, but in this instance 
they appear to have m’'scakulated their abiity to 
“work” the directors to their own ends so completely 
as they had desired. One of these promoters 
“became a director; was appointed engincer; and 
came forward as contractor for the proposed works.” 
He did not seem much inclined, however, without 
considerable pressure and as much delay, to “come 
forward ” with his “plans and specification, with the 
tender for the proposed works ;” but at length he was 
obliged to do so. Even then, however, “the specifi- 
cation and drawings were found to be very incom- 
plete.” The amount of the tender had been “left 
blank,” while the acceptance of the contract had been 
pressed upon the directors, who, however, “refused 
to accept’ until the blank was “filled in,” excusing 
themselves, doubtless, for what they hesitatingly 
feared was “a degree of caution amounting to dis- 
trust.” The proposed works were estimated, at the 
instance of the directors, by respectable engineers, 
one of whom, Mr. Christie, declared 15,600/. to be 
their true value or cost, and another, Mr. Low, ap- 
pears to have given a margin of a few odd thousands 


with these hopeful engines of war. Where are they ? 
Why 
should Franee be a-head of us with such peace-com- 
pellers as these? A dreadful incubus appears to have 
been squatted on the vitals of the nation, paralyzing 
or neutralizing its truly gigantic, but most unavailing 
efforts. May we now be assured that the nation is 
at leagth awake,—that it will rise like a giant, from 
a horrid dreaming palsy, to the realization and the 
effectual exercise of the power it has already so well 
struggled to exert? Can we confide in the energy 
and the goodwill of its new executive head, whoever 
he be? May we rest assured that he will sweep 
away those cobweb threads of a pitiful Lilliputian 
routine, presided over by those who, at all events, 
would not break through them, and by the mere | 
multiplication of which this powerful nation has | 
been bound hand and foot, and left to exhaust itself | 
in unavailing efforts? Let us hope for the best. If) 
the energy of a Palmerston be exerted with a will, 

the way will be found to a speedy remedy for all our | 
grievances. Meantime, we may remark, that although | 


the Baltic is still spoken of as the sole destination of | 





the powerful batteries of which we were speaking, | 
their utility in the Euxine is so obvious that we can- | 
not believe this fact has been overlooked, or that | 
there is no intention of assisting the allied armies ' 





with them at Sebastopol. We have confidence in the | 
| sincerity and the right-goodwill of the emperor who 
\is preparing them; and knowing too how he keeps 
| his own counsel, we are confident of his intention to 
astonish Prince Menschikoff shortly, by sea as well 
as by land. Indeed, until the north fortifications, no 
less than the south, be effectually destroyed, ‘how are 
j the allied armies to occupy Sebastopol even when | 
| they take it, as probably they could, any day, even as 
it is? Are they not quietly awaiting the construction | 
and the advent of these very batteries, loaded with | 





more; but what think our readers was the amount of Nasmyth’s monster guns?——There is no lack of. 
the director-engineer-contractor’s own estimate ? other “new and destructive war engines ;” and, | very beautiful appearance on the fronts of the houses, 
Only 31,000/.! The proposed contract “forming part doubtless, amongst a host of humbugs, there are a and gave them a brilliancy rarely witnessed. I think 
of the preliminary agreement of the company was few fearful instruments in preparation. The last it suggests the idea for a mode of decoration, by glazing 
immediately annulled ;” and it was determined that | new invention we have heard of, is one (or rather | the surface of bricks, which has been but little 
tenders should be obtained from several sources for | two) alluded to by the Northampton Chronicle, a cor- 


the building of gasworks suitable to the pur- 


poses of the company. Afterwards the two pro- | 


| respondent of which ‘‘ expresses his wish to call the 
serious attention of his countrymen to two most 


moters, one of whom, as we have said, was | destractive engines of war, which he has in- 


& contracting - engineering director, while the| vented and has 


submitted to the Honourable 


} sand.” 


Board of Ordnance. He describes one as capa- 
ble of throwing, with the aid of from 80 to 
100 men, one ton of 84-pounders, at one discharge, 
and of being discharged once every minute, striking 
with precision any spot desired. [Here would 
be something like the concentration we com- 
plained of the want of.] He also states that by 
another invention of his, requiring sixty-four men 
to work it, sixteen bombshells, at one discharge, may 
be fired off every minute, with equal effect; his 
battery being itself bomb-proof. He intends, if the 
foregoing are adopted, also bringing out two other 
plans, one to throw from thirty to sixty tons of red- 
hot shot per hour; the other to throw from 1,000 to 
100,000 grape-shot per minute in the field, for pro- 
tection and defence of foot and horse soldiers.” He 
who really can and will bring some such engines first 
into the field of war will be the world’s peacemaker. 
Satisfactory experiments with Roberts’s mortar 
and with mortar vessels adapted to its use, have, it 
appears, been made at Sheerness. A large flotilla of 
thesé vessels, both English and French, is said to be 
in process of construction; and Mr. Nasmyth has 
applied, it seems, to the Government for permission 
to mount his huge malleable guns on the same principle. 
It has recently come to the knowledge of the Admiralty 
that during Captain Roberts’s former fitting of this 
mortar at Portsmouth, a certain Russian admiral (who 
has since died within the harbour of Sebastopol) was 
at Portsmouth, and, shortly after his return home, 
the Russian line-of-battle ship, the Zwelve Apostles, 
was fitted by him, and our trenches have felt the weight 
of their 13-inch shell. Even without any such hints 
the Russians are at least as active as ourselves, however 
much less inventive. Indeed, the most exaggerated- 
looking statements as to the activity of their doings 
are now being made. Thus, the Austrian Military 
Gazette states, as intelligence from Tula, that that 
whole town is converted into a manufactory of fire- 
arms, and that in December last 600,000 (!) stand of 
arms were forwarded thence to the grand arsenal at 
Kieff, while still the Government orders more. The 
director of the Tula manufactory is said to be of 
Scottish origin. There are, or were, 4,000 workmen 
under his orders. Now, even though twelve months 
were allowed for the formation of 600,000 stand of 
arms, the daily average must have been about 1,650 ! 
The Tula manufactory, it is said, never used to turn 
out more than 300 a day, including the mere conver- 
sion of flint into percussion-locked guns. That im- 
mense exertions, and numerous working recruits, from 
Germany and elsewhere, have been made during the 
past year, however, there is no doubt. The powder- 
mills at Ochta are reported to have provided the 
Russian army with upwards of 1,000,000 ewt. of 
powder within the year. 











KENTISH RAG-STONE. 

Your correspondent, Mr. C. H. Smith, in his 
notice (published in a previous number, p. 58) on rag- 
stone, is in error in terming the strata of lower grecn 
sand at Tilberstow-hill, as the “ bottom beds ” of that 
formation,—ihey being the upper ferruginous concre- 
tionary beds of the lower sand. 

The true Kentish-rag only occurs in the lower 
series, and rests on the Atherfield clay, which clay 
lies immediately upon the Wealden. 

A familiar example of the distinction in position 
between these beds are the cliffs from Folkstone to 
Hythe. Tilberstow is identical with the concretionary 
beds of Folkstone,—the rock at Hythe, to the 
Kentish-rag beds in Mid-Kent, and which are largely 
developed at Maidstone. The rag here contains 
nearly 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime, is highly 
crystalline, and contains no “ quartzose grains of 
These beds thin out westward from Maid- 
stone, and are not (I believe) developed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tilberstow. 

At Maidstone, the thickness of the rag-stone beds 
is upwards of 80 feet, alternating with hassock, and 
a few layers of chert, or silex. An equivalent to the 
Tilberstow beds is found about three miles from 
Maidstone, on the road to Chatham, where the ferrn- 
ginous beds rise from beneath the galt, at an angle 
of about 45 degrees; the constituent parts being 


| very nearly similar to your correspondent’s description 
| of the strata at Tilberstow-hill. 


W. H. Benstep. 





Giazep Bricxs.—The remarkable frost of Satur- 
day morning succeeding a shower of rain presented a 


attempted. The polished appearance given to ccmmon 


, brickwork by the glossy surface would not be the 
only advantage, as it would also be more ea:ily 
‘cleaned: the manufacture is not difficult, and th: 
, additional cost would be very trifling. —A, J. B. 
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BUILDERS’ CHARGE FOR PREPARATION 
OF TENDERS. 


Ritchie v. Meadows.—This was an action in 





This is a frightful fact; but how much more 
'frightful would it be if the sum of all the 


the working classes of the United Kingdom!” 


Tse Iron, Coat, anp Copper Trapes.— No 
, sooner does the iron trade show an inclination to return 
| to reasonable and moderate demands in regard to 


the Bloomsbury County Court, wherein the plaintiff) poverty, ignorance, illness, misery, and crime | Prices, than “symptoms of reaction towards a better 


was foreman to Mr. Matthews, a builder. A few 
menths ago the defendant wished to make alterations 
in his house, and instructed the plaintiff, amongst 
others, to prepare an estimate of the cost. The plain- 


tiff, accordingly, in his leisure hours prepared the | 


estimate. Among the estimates forwarded to the 
defendant for perusal was the plaintiff’s, and one 
from Mr. Matthews, his (plaintiff’s) employer, and 


this latter was accepted by the defendant. Mr. | 


Matthews performed his contract, and received the 
amount, 2407. While the work was progressing, the 
plaintiff, as Mr. Matthews’s foreman, superintended 
the work in the ordinary way. After the work had 
been completed, he sent his charges for preparing his 
estimate, amounting to three guineas; and, failing 
to obtain payment, brought this action. The plaintiff 
admitted that he had also prepared the estimate sent 
in by his master. 

For the defendant it was sought to be shown that 
the agreement to pay for the preparation of the esti- 
mate was only in the event of the estimate not being 
accepted by the defendant ; and he always looked upon 
the estimate of the plaintiff and Mr. Matthews as 
identical. 


His Honour (Heath) said the agreement to pay for | 
the estimate was with the plaintiff personally, and not | 


as the foreman of Mr. Matthews. He should there- 
fore make an order for payment of 2/. as he thonght 
the amount charged (3/. 33s.) excessive. Verdict 
accordingly. 








Potices of Wooks. 


VARIORUM. 
A pareR on “Land Drainage and Drainage 


Systems,” read by Mr. J. Bailey Denton before | 


the London Central Farmers’ Club, has been 
yvublished in a separate form (by Ridgway, 
Piccadilly). The points mainly considered are, 
Depth of drains—Distance between drains— 
Arrangement of system—and Direction of 
drains. He considers the superiority of deep 
drains (say 4 feet) incontestably proved; but 
that extra depth will not compensate for too 
great distance between the drains. The mixed 
system of deep and shallow drains he considers 
simply one of expediency, and that it cannot be 
recognised as worthy to supersede an adequately 
and uniformly deep one. Mr. Denton gives 5/. 
per acre as the price at which he is now getting 
4 feet drainage (25 feet intervals) done in some 
few places, and at which, in 1851, it was done 

retty generally throughout the country. 

he new number of the drt-Journal opens with 
an article on Design as applied to Ladies’ 
Work, which may have the effect of makin 
some of our fair friends ¢hink—over their a 
The writer gives some account of the new-old 
accomplishment Potichomanie with which beaux 
as well as delles are “ stickying” their, hands. 
Flowers, scrolls, and figures cut out of paper or 
linen are gummed on the face, and placed on 
the inside of thin glass vases. When the figures 
are dry, a coat of varnish is applied; then a 
coat of oil paint; and ultimately another coat 
of varnish. ‘The effect, where the pattern 
és well arranged, is good, and the glazed 
surface of the vase with the opaque colour 
within forms a good imitation of china.” Un- 
luckily, however, the pattern is ot always 
well arranged, nor are the colours well chosen : 
in fact, more than half the specimens we have 
seen are simply abominable: and if there 
were public inspectors for the prevention of 
outrages on the fasfe of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects (which ought to be protected as well as the 





| caused by this profligate expenditure were 
added! The new periodical, if it wish to obtain 
| the ear of those it seeks to benefit, must be less 


| a lecturer. 








SHiscellanea. 


| Cuivre Natronat Scuoots.—These schools (which 





| Were noticed in the Builder some time since) have 
| been lately opened. They are built entirely on the 
| plan at present approved by the Committee of Council 
| on Education, which has contributed largely towards 
its building fund. The area of the principal room is 
50 feet by 16 feet, with open timber-roof 23 feet 
| from floor to ridge. There is besides a class-room, 
| and two porches. The school-room is fitted with five 
_ groups of desks, and the class-room with a gallery. 
| The exterior of the building is of Kentish rag-stone, 
slated. The builder is Mr. John Osmer, jun. of 
| Cliffe, and the whole undertaking reflects credit 
on him. The plans were furnished by the com- 
| mittee of council, but Mr. Osmer drew them out 
jin detail, &e.; and in many other ways his gra- 
'tuitous services were useful to the promoters of 
| the school. The principal contributors to the school, 
which cost nearly 500/. were—Committee of Council 
on Education, 200/. ; National Society, 307. ; Graves- 
end Church Union, 10/.; and the remaining 260/. 
from private sources,—Lord Darnley and Archdeacon 
Croft, being the principal contributors. The farmers, 
besides their donations, carted the materials. The 
site, which is close to the church and village-green, 
was given by Mr. Peale, of Maidstone. 

ASSOCIATION TO PREVENT Borer Exp.ostons. 
—A meeting was held some time ago in the Town- 
hall, Manchester, to consider the necessity of adopt- 
ing measures for the inspection of steam boilers (a 
suggestion which we had long urged in the Buz/der). 
At the meeting alluded to, the labours of the com- 
mittee appointed have resulted in the formation of a 
series of rules and regulations; and as about 270 
gentlemen or firms have become members of the 
association, a meeting was held on Tuesday week, in 
the same place, for the purpose of approving, or 
otherwise, of the rules which had been prepared. 
The mayor of Manchester presided, and there were 
present about 60 gentlemen employing steam-power. 
Mr. W. Fairbairn read the report, from which it ap- 
peared that the total number of persons canvassed 
amounted to 635. Of these 271 signed, twenty-seven 
refused, and the remainder, for various reasons, 
deferred giving their names until the association 
was permanently established. 

Roya. Scorrish Acapemy.—The twenty-eighth 
annual report of the Council of this Academy has 
just been issued in a printed form. The appropriation 
of the new Art Galleries to the uses provided by the 
Act, is looked forward to as an important epoch in 
the history of the Academy, on the progress of which 
during the past year the members are congratulated. 
The Council report that the opening of the evening 
exhibitions, at reduced rates of admission, and the in- 
troduction of a cheap evening season ticket, have been 
found to meet some ‘of the necessities of the recent 
Early Closing Movement—as these measures afford 
one cheap, ratioval, aud instructive mode of aiding to 
fill up the hours of relaxation from business. A 
large increase took place in the number issued of 
these season tickets ; and every evening of six weeks, 
during which the exhibition was open, the galleries 
were crowded with visitors. There seemed no reason 
to surmise that the amount of attendance had yet 
reached its maximum ; but, on the contrary, that a 
much wider sphere of usefulness in this direction re- 
mained to be occupied and improved by the Academy. 
The first impressions in bronze of the president’s 
medal, executed hy Mr. B. Wyon, from designs by 
Mr. Noel Paton, were placed on the table at the | 


ARCHZOLOGICAL Proressorsuip.—The Royal 





— would certainly be broken. The same 

jou contains some pertinent remarks on, 
“‘ Architectural Criticism in connection with the | 
Architectural Exhibition.”——The Civil Engi-| 
neers’ Journal contains the plans of the Trinity | 
College Museums, Dublin ; the exterior of which | 
we illustrated some time ago, at the cost of a/ 
certain amount of angry correspondence.—— | 
The British Workman, a new penny illustrated | 
periodical, is commenced “ with an earnest desire | 
to promote the health, wealth, and happiness of | 
the working classes,” and has the t word of | 
Lord Shaftesbury. The first nee is mainly | 
directed against the dram-shop and the beer-| 
house. “About 1,100,000/. sterling are weekly | 
squandered in intoxicating drink and tobacco by 


state of things are already visible.” Such symptoms, 
_ however, are now as ever accompanied by others par- 
_taking of the nature of those smashing failures to 
| which the crises of speculative fevers so inevitably 
jo There have already, accordingly, been several 
extensive failures in different quarters, and our only 
hope is that the mischief has been confined to those 
)Who merit it. Reduction of wages is now the talk ; 
| but for reasons already stated, that is a movement 
| which meets with but little of our sympathy at 
| least. Many poor fellows, instead of being benefited 
| by the high prices, have latterly been reduced to half 
jtime, on that very account, their stupid masters 
| having injured both their workmen’s interests and 
their own, in their undue efforts to realize impractica- 
ble prices. In south Durham, however, the returning 
glimpse of prosperity has already led to the blowing 
in of idle furnaces, and actually to the construction 
of new. Thus it may be that, as heretofore, high prices 
will only give place to excessive production and 
glutted markets. The iron trade appears to be con- 
stitutionally subject to a perpetual succession of such 
heats and colds of intermittent fever. Among the 
lowest prices quoted since quarter-day, have been 8/. 10s. 
for bars in South Staffordshire, and 3/. 6s. to 3/. Ss. 
for pigs at Glasgow. The extraordinary scarcity 
and rise in the price of coal last winter, in the metro- 
polis and elsewhere, has not been lost upon the railway 
companies, who have used the utmost exertions to 
secure an enormous traffic in that useful article ; and 
they still continue to build waggons, and to spare no 
effort or outlay of capital in order to develope the 
trade. One consequence is, that while coals sold in 
London last winter at 42s. to 52s. per ton, they can 
this winter still be had for less than one-half these 
prices, aud doubtless will continue to be so. 
Copper has not sympathised in the fall of iron, and 
for some time past purchases are said to have been 
made with more confidence than they were a few 
months ago. 

LiverpooL ArcHiTectuRAL Socrety.—~ At a 
meeting of this society held last week, Mr. John Hay 
in the chair, Mr. Picton read the second part of his 
“Notes on Architecture in Flanders and Brabant.” 
Commencing where he left off in the first part, at 
Antwerp, he exhibited to his hearers the most inte- 
resting buildings of Antwerp, Brussels, Liége, and 
Mechlin, or Malines. Mr. Picton concluded his paper 
by showing the advantage of travelling with some 
definite object. A brief conversation ensued, which 
turned chiefly on the proper meaning of the term 
renaissance. 

THE ALHAMBRA AT THE CrysTaAL PaLace.—It 
may be well to mention that the “ Hall of the Aben- 
cerrages”” of the Alhambra Court is now exposed to 
view. Some of our readers may like to see it before 
the painting is commenced. As a piece of construc- 
tion it well deserves study. 


INsTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 
eighth annual meeting of the members of this institu- 
tion was held on 24th ult. at Birmingham; the 
president, Mr. Fairbairn, in the chair. The seeretary 
read the annual report of the council and statement of 
accounts, which showed a satisfactory and prosperous 
position of the institution, with considerable increase 
in number of members and amount of funds. The 
annual election of council and officers then took place 
by ballot; Mr. Fairbairn being re-elected president 
for a second year. A paper was then read by Mr. 
Robert Morrison, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on an “ Im- 
proved Steam-hammer.” The next paper read was 
on a new manufacture of “ Compound Metallic Rods 
and Bars,” by Mr. Edward J. Payne, of Birmingham. 
The next was a description of an “ Improved Safety- 
valve,” for steam-engine boilers, by Mr. James Fenton, 
of Low Moor. The last was a description, by Mr. 
John Ross, of Birmingham, of an “‘ Improved Tuyere 
for Smiths’ Hearths.” A new “ Steam-pressure 
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meeting at which the report was read. Gauge” was exhibited by Mr. Shanks, of London. 


Society of Literature have just established a Profes- |—The first meeting of this body, held in Glasgow, 


sorship of British History on Archeology, and have 


' this season, took place on Thursday before last, in the 


appointed the Rev. H. Christmas, F.R.S., &c. to the hall of the Scottish Exhibition, Bath-street. Mr. 


chair. 

Strike at BiackpurN.—From 200 to 300 me- 
chanics, machine joiners, and smiths, are at present 
out of employment at Blackburn, in consequence of 


| C. H. Wilson, of the Government Local School of 
| Art, read a paper on the “Formation of Provincial 
| Museums and Collections of Works of Art.” Mr. 
Wilson’s views excited some discussion ; after which, 


a recent reduction of rates by their employers, the chairman (Mr. Rochead, vice the Lord Provost) 
although, according to the Preston Guardian, the | intimated that, in consequence of the lateness of the 


several shillings a week higher than the same class of | 
hands receive in Preston, Barnley, Heywood, or | 
Bolton. The moulders, grinders, and glaziers, are 
now working at the reduced rates. Notwithstanding | 
this subject of difference between the employers and | 
employed, the tone of feeling between them is said to | 
be satisfactory. 


| wages now proposed by the masters of Blackburn are hour, he would not bring before them, till next 


meeting, a communication received from the Greenock 
Town Council on the subject of the Watt Testimonial. 
The Greenock Town Council, it appears, have been 
consulting varions associations of architects as to the 
shape which the proposed testimonial should assume, 
and had written to the Architectural Institute among 
others. 
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EcciesioLocican Society —A committee meet- 
ing was held at Arklow House, on Wednesday, 
January 17; Mr. Beresford Hope in the chair. The 
chairman laid before the meeting the correspondence 
with the promoters of the competition for the pro- 
posed cathedral at Lille. A resolution was passed to 
assure the Lille commission of the sympathy and 
willing co-operation of the Ecclesiological Society, 
and to prepare a notice of the conditions of the com- 
petition, for insertion in the next number of the 
Ecclesiologist. Mr. Slater met the committee, and 
exhibited some designs for a cathedral at Adelaide. 
This was a large cruciform structure, in late Middle- 
Pointed style, with a lofty central tower and spire. 
The design was discussed in detail, and the com- 
mittee agreed that in cases where a part only ofa 
church is to be built, it is ordinarily better to begin 
with the nave ; inasmuch as there is more likelihood 
of a permanent choir being afterwards substituted for 
a merely temporary one, than of a nave being built or 
used when the congregation has once become accus- 
tomed to worship in the choir. Mr. Slater was re- 
commended to give more importance to the western 
facade of his design, and was reminded that a colonial 
cathedral required accommodation for the meeting of 
a synod, and for other diocesan purposes. Various 
designs submitted by other architects were also con- 
sidered. 

A Peripatetic Museum. — The Department of 
Science and Art of the Board of Trade have formed a 
small museum of ornamental art, which is intended 
to be sent in succession to the different local schools 
in connection with that department ; in fact, to cir- 
culate all over the country, and thus render the 
London central institution useful in the provinces. 
The collection is composed of a selection from the 
objects contained in the museum at Marlborough 
House. 

Tur Panama Ratitway.—This road, connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, which has hitherto, 
strange to say, attracted but little notice in England, 
is now actually completed, and at this date the trains 
are probably running through from sea to sea! It! 
extends from Navy Bay, on the Atlantic, to the Bay 
of Panama, on the Pacific, its entire length being less 
than 49 miles. Its gauge is 5 feet; its grades easy,— 
the highest for a short distance near the summit, 
being 60 feet to the mile on the Pacific, and 53 feet 
to the mile on the Atlantic slope, the summit being 
only 250 feet above the level of the sea. Some of 
the bridges are of iron, and it is intended to replace 
all the wooden structures with that material. The 
neutrality of the isthmus it traverses is guaranteed by 


the Government of the United States, by special treaty ing, &e. There are also powers given to local boards 


with New Granada; and also by Great Britain and 


| Tue New Pusiic Heatran Bitt.—The Bill in-! Sr, Marynenone BANK FoR Savines—It was 
troduced to the House of Commons by Sir Benjamin | shown at the last annual general meeting of this 
Hall, and read a first time, has been printed. It con- | institution, that the sam belonging to the bank in the 
sists of four parts; the first relating to the General hands of the Government on the 20th Nov. 1854, was 
Board and its powers ; the second to the application 351,260/. 12s. 4d. and in the hands of the treasurer, 
of the Act and the constitution of local authorities, | 2,031/. 19s. 6d. making a total of 353,292/. 11s. 104, 
the third to the powers and duties of these authorities ;| The balance due to depositors at that date was 
resolving itself, in fact, into a sort of Buildings Act 352,652/. 11s. 5d. 

in many essential particulars; and the fourth relates, Tur ARcHITECTURAL JURY FOR THE Paris 
to the repeal of former Acts. If it be proposed to’ Exnipition.—The following are appointed for the 
place a town under the protection of the Act, ona examination and admission of works in the archi- 
requisition signed by not less than ten inhabitants, a tectural section :—Messrs. Caristie, De Caumont, 
public meeting is to be convened, and there must be Duban, De Gisors, Hittorff, Labrouste, Lassus, Le 
a clear majority of the meeting, or of the poll of the Bas, Lefuel, Lenoir, Lenormant, and Violett-Leduc,— 


district, if demanded, before the General Board of 
Health (which is continued) can send down an in- | 
spector to inquire. The power taken by the General | 
Board may be confined by the inhabitants to a par-| 
ticular emergency. Provision is made against the | 
inspectors directly or indirectly becoming contractors | 
for work in any district. Local boards are to appoint | 
their own surveyor; but the General Board must 
inspect and approve plans before giving their sanction 
for raising money for any purpose; and they also 
inspect the works in progress to see that they are 
effectually carried out. The total amount that may 
be raised is extended from one year to two years’ 
rateable value of property, as assessed to the poor- 
rate ; repayment distributable over a period of thirty 
years. Annual reports are to be made by each local 
board, and presented to each ratepayer, and an annual 
report to Parliament by the General Board. Corpo- 
rate authorities, where there are such, are to consti- 
tute the local Health Act administrators. Every 
local Health Board, under the third part of the Bill, 
will have power to construct reservoirs and divert 
sewage for sale, &c. besides other powers over new 
and other sewers and drains, as well as houses to be 
built as respects conveniences and drainage, which 
conveniences, &c. must be provided, under certain 
limits, to the satisfaction of the local board, under a 
penalty not exceeding 20/. and the board to provide 
such if necessary at the cost of the owner. Factories 
also come under such powers and regulations. Cel- 
lars newly built are not to be let as dwellings and, 
except with certain observances, not to be so let at 
all. Plans and particulars as to new houses, or re- 
buildings, to be submitted to local boards, and their 
surveyor to inspect the premises as they proceed, the 
whole to be done consisteut with the powers of the 
Act under a penalty not exceeding 50/. for each in- 
fringement or offence. Streets to be under control of 
local boards as to cleaning, levelling, flagging, repair- 











of health as to water supply and lighting. The pro- 


the United States, bythe Bulwer treaty. It thus | visions of the Towns Improvement Clauses Act of 
becomes the highway of nations. The amount ex-| 1847 to be incorporated with this Act as regards 
pended on the road to this date is about six millions | streets, sewers, houses, smoke prevention, fire-proof 
of dollars (1,200,000/.). It is estimated that one | construction, supply of fresh air to buildings, Xe. 
million of dollars more will replace the wooden | Slaughter-houses to be licensed by local health boards, 
bridges with iron, and finish and fully equip the road | and markets and fairs regulated, recreation or pleasure- 
for expected increase of traffic, making the entire cost | grounds provided, &c. The Act will also contain 
1,400,000/. sterling, or seven millions of dollars. | powers to defray expenses by general district rate. 
This has been accomplished by the enterprise of our | We do not observe any special allusion to the metro- 
Transatlantic brethren, at an inconsiderable cost in | polis or its districts throughout the Bill. 
view of its importance, a work which many pro-! TxHeatreE Burnt Down.—Our warning, while 
nounced an impracticability, and all deemed a hazard- | alluding to the recent theatre burning at Brussels, to 
ous undertaking. | look to our own, had scarcely been given, when the 
EXPENSE OF THE Merroromitan Parxs.—A | Grimsby Theatre Royal, took fire, and was entirely 
return recently published shows that the gross total | destroyed. The property it appears was insured to 
expenditure for keeping up St. James’s, the Green, | the extent of 250/. The fire occurred on Monday 
and Hyde parks for the year ending the 31st March, | before last. 
1854, amounted to 13,711/.; Kensington-gardens, | Worxnovse Competition : Kine’s Lynn.—The 
to 2,111/.; Regent’s-park to 6,551/,; Victoria-park | guardians of the poor, after examination of twenty- 
to 2,042/7.; and Greenwich-park to 1,110/7. These | six sets of plans for a new workhouse, have selected 
sums are exclusive of the rangers’ departments. | those bearing the motto of “East Anglia,” the pro- 


all well known and eminent men. 





TENDERS 


For a new house, or villa, at May-bank, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, for Mr. James Edwards. Messrs. Ward and Son, 
architects, Quantities taken out by the architects :— 


Suton and Baker, Newcastle...... £2,320 0 0 
WROD av cohnssaesecsnnpatacvesnss 2,280 2 7 
Reece, Longport ..............ss00000 2,183 0 0 
Farham, Crewe..........00...ccsssseee 2,119 12 0 
Watkinson, Burslem ...........0.+ 2,112 0 0 
Broadgate, Abby Ulton ............ 2,100 0 0 
Chapman, Newcastle ...........+0+ 1,980 0 0 
Bryan, Stoke (accepted) ......... 1,875 0 0 





For two oe and lodge for the Charlton Burial- 
board. Mr. 8. Hewitt, architect :— 


Ts TO sevicnds i cnsdpcodenasies £2,230 0 0 
TI Lin skcininnessiidanabidetinksn squeak 2,148 8 9 
TERMINI ‘Kinsantehuastisheianiessniebinenie 2,04 0 0 
SIRE CIN TIOs ovcvsesaninnncactcaressarss 1,986 0 0 

BG 00 conncnseccvude vonstuderetenssuactons 887 0 0 
WNEN . scnscndigiseirkdiecicestiscuenions 1,742 0 0 


For building four fourth-rate houses, in Fuller-street, 
Bethnal-green. Mr. Josiah Houle, architect :— 


IGE | és cnkisnsscuswuleredinoiapescapade £1,189 0 0 
EON D sc ssrcpastenctaxtonsnvensipice 1,025 0 0 
PROD Snssinsasicvacs stv Lalsbsopccestees 06 0 0 
BEM cks suninpacusicnicnnsbies cbepweted 965 0 0 
SOME x skjineticichncahesi te cyvensenens 912 18 0 
WIG ki sonescsorstssssvebensovvesesvasecns 928 0 0 


For Putney Cemetery, chapels, lodge, boundary walls, 
roads, drainage, and ironwork. Messrs. Barnett and 
Birch, architects :— 











| Estimate | Inclusive 
| without | of 
| Turret, Turret. | 
er a K€ 
George Stredder...c..s.ccerseeeess | 3,184 0 03,347 6 4 
William Harrison .................- | 3,080 0 0 | 3,286 0 0 
Higgs and Cullingford ............ 3,088 0 0/ 3,237 0 0 
Culverhouse and Nicholson...... 12,960 0 0/3145 0 0 
W., Wrentmore ..oc...cecsovecceeses. j — 13,115 0 0) 
William Higgs..............cc000-000. 2,717 0 0| 2,877 0 0 
Se RE a ee '2,708 0 0/ 2,854 0 0, 
J. and 8S, Williams.................. | 2,616 0 0} 2,762 0 0} 
Clever and Stanger ............... | 2,654 0 0/ 2,756 0 0) 
Wichiard Gund ....crcvecscccssessses0s | 2,607 0 0' 2,734 0 0 
Alex. Honeyman............000-0008 | 2,540 0 0/ 2,720 0 0 
Sohn Ashtom .ccccsersevsedsoccseseser | 2,440 0 0 2,600 0 0) 
Adamson and Sons.................. 2,387 0 0 2,562 0 0; 
Mh II co csdiccnaid i Soctce veces | 2,289 8 7'2,409 8 7 
Wm. & Robert Aviss (accepted) 2,154 0 0/ 2,314 8 0| 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“D, F.”--“W. W."—* M. and M."—* W. A.”"—* N. H.”—“ Mr, 
B"—" J. B."—"* R. M, P.”—* X.” (may obtain information at Marl- 
borough House)—“* A Pupil” (one volume, such as he suggests, 
was formed, and will be found at No. 1, York-street, under the 
title of * Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Medixval ”)— 
“B.S."—“ W. F.” (we are unable to aasist)—* J. D.—" T. J. T."— 
“J. M. M‘'C."—" T. G."—" W. W.” (removal of the parts affected 
with dry rot, the admittance of air, and the application of a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate have been recommended by us on 
previous occasions),—* J. B."—** B. 0. and Co.”"—“ J. N."—* Sir P. 
A.” — “ Ecc'eston-equare.” — ** A. KR.” — * BL. B® —“ Austrajia.”— 
“W.H. B.” —“M. LC.” — “J. M."”—“C, and W.” — “R. W.” 
(There is no building 600 feet in height).—‘*J.J.L.” —“ Pro 
Rata” (is in type’. 

Noricrk to Sunscrizens.—A title-page in colours for the last 


Among the items of expenditure of the three parks duction of Messrs. Medland and Maberly, of Fang sc obtained gratis, ou personal application at the 


first mentioned, may be mentioned 9544/. for water- | Gloucester. The guardians, in their “ Instructions to 
ing; 4,259/. for repair of roads, including tools and | Architects,” stipulated that designs should not be 
materials ; 54/. for food of aquatic birds ; 1,192/. for | coloured otherwise than by Indian ink. Aceording 
lighting ; 6507. for the supply of water to Serpentine, | to our informant, the estimates given varied from 
St. James s-park, Ke. There is also a special charge | 6,000/7. to 16,0007. The estimate of the selected 
of 8762. for draining Rotten-row and footpath on | plans is about half way between the two sums. 

south of enclosure in St. James’s-park. The receipts| Wryrmourn Cemetery Competition. — The 


Office, by those who prefer it to that which accompanied the index 
in the closing number. Covers for the volume may be obtained at 
the Office, price 2s. 6d. or the publisher will bind it for 3s. 6d. 
The complete volume may be obtained, price 21s. 

“ Books and Addreases."—-We are forced to decline pointing out 
| books or finding addresses. 
i 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





of these parks, arising from grazing rents, subscrip- | designs of Mr. William John Pinch, of London, 
tions for keys, and sale of timber, amounted to 549/.| have been selected from many others. The second 
In Kensington-gardens, among other items, 23/. were premium was awarded to Mr. Talbot Bury. 
said to be expended on the water-fowl, and 219/.on| To Preserve Woopwork or Farm BumLpInes. 
facing - paving the banks of the Serpentine. The | —Take two parts gas-tar, one part pitch, one part half 
rainy" i gardens ee 87. The receipts | caustic lime and half common resin; mix and boil 
a om — la, and Greenwich parks amounted | these well together, and put them on the wood quite 
spectively to 972/. 672/. and 74/. hot. Apply two or three coats, and when the last 
SocreTy oF Arts —The annual exhibition of in- | coat is still warm, dash on it a quantity of well-washed 
ventions of this society is announced to open on the|sharp sand, previously prepared by being surged 
2ad of April next. through a sieve. The surface of the wood will then 
J.J. Grirritns, ScuLpror.—The Sussex Ecpress | have a complete stone appearance, and may be very 
mentions the untimely death, at the age of twenty-| durable. It is necessary that the wood be perfectly 


© 


four, of Mr. J. J. Griffiths, a sculptor, in the employ- | dry, and one coat should be well hardened before the 





RCHITECTURAL and CIVIL 


ENGINEERING CLASSES, OPENED for the ins‘ruction 
of pupils, at one guinea per quarter, which ineludes drawing 
materials, instruments, colours, paper, drawing-boards, T squares, 
&c. and instruction in architectural and civil engineering, draw- 
ing aud colouring, making finished and working drawings. pre- 

| pate specifications, taking eut quantities, estimating. &:; &¢ — 
‘or prospectuses, apply to Messrs. HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, 
| Civil Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, &e. 24, Guildford-street. 


Russell-square. 
'QWISS DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


equal in quality to the v best London-made instru ments, 
{ and considerably cheaper.—Apply to Mr. 8. B sRLOW,2, Thavie:- 
' inn, Holborn (between 1 and 34 p.m,); or to Mr. H. B. BARLOW, 
| Office for Patents, Ducie-place, Exchange, Manchester. 


ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS.—JOHN ARCHBUTT, 20, Westmi -Bridge- 
road, Lambeth (near Astley’s Theatre), to 2. 





' 








ment of Mr. Hutchiso: j nak : i his Stock of I 
n, patentee of the indurated | next is put on. It is neeessary, by the use of lime The a .. a coustdneahie lok su r workmen. 


stone, for whom he had executed the font in Staines | and long boiling, to get quit of the ammonia of the | for articles of similar quality and workmanship. Hules, scale 
| tar, or it will injure the wood. 


Church, and other works. 


my 
tapes, &c. ‘at equally 1 i ‘ i 
| inion : “oe a i. rh nog A ‘detailed price-li-t will be 
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